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For the Companion. 


SAVED AS BY FIRE. 


“It was an awful crime,—no extenuating cir- 
cumstances that I can see,’’ Mr. Price said to the | 
Rev. James Ellis. Both gentlemen were residents 
of the little town of Hollywood, a quiet, out-of- 
the-way place, which a day or two before had 
been greatly shocked by the murder of a youth 
by his intimate friend. 

“Yes, it is terrible,’ Mr. Ellis answered, sadly, 
“and perhaps, as you say, has no extenuating 
circumstances, though both the wretched boys 
were drunk. I am not trying to excuse Seth 
Joliffe, but, do you know, I think a large portion 
of his guilt lies at the doors of this community ' 
which has risen in righteous 
indignation against him.” 

‘What on earth do you 
mean?’ asked his puzzled 
companion. 

“Just this. You not only 
tolerate, but encourage these 
drinking-saloons and _barrel- 
houses. You know that ruin 
and misery dog the weak steps 
that enter there, yet you make 
no effort to have the poison 
that maddens and degrades 
excluded. Why, you take a 
glass there sometimes your- 
self with a friend, and feel not 
the slightest responsibility for 
the drunkards who reel every 
night from the door! 

“Tf you had a small-pox hos- 
pital set down next door to 
your house, how you would 
fuss and object, and call meet- 
ings, and have orders passed 
for its removal, and if that fail- 
ed, popular indignation would 
sweep the nuisance away. Well, 
the saloons are ten times more 
harmful to man’s life, and a 
hundred times more harmful to 
man’s soul. If a penal law was 
passed, and enforced against 
all liquor - sellers, we should 
rarely be shocked by such 
tragedies as the one of last 
Thursday.”’ ° 

“Oh come now, Mr. Ellis, 
that’s going entirely too far,’’ Mr. Price said, with | 
a face very red at this unexpected attack. ‘You | 
are ultra as usual on this subject, and you don’t 
take a look all around. The evil of drunkenness 
lies with the drunkard himself. If you reason in 
that way, you must forbid a druggist to sell | 
morphine or arsenic, because some foolish people | 
have used them for self-destruction, or wicked 
people make them the instruments of murder.” 

“That is not a case in point at all. Poisons are 
sold under certain restrictions, and as remedial 
agents. No, Price, your grog-shops are like the 
Minotaur of old, with an insatiable maw, and 
freedom to devour as many as can be enticed or 
forced into its den. I wish you could see as much 
as Ido of the victims of your grog-shops. Good- 
morning !"" | 

‘“‘Where are you off in such a hurry?” Mr. | 
Price called after him. ‘Why don’t you stop and | 
finish your sermon? You haven't given me a| 
chance for my side of the argument.” | 

‘You can have no answer worth making, my | 
friend. I’m going to see that wretched boy. His | 
poor mother, who is prostrated by the blow, | 
requested me to see him this morning, though, of | 
course, I’d have gone under any circumstances. | 
By the way, Price, go and see that broken-hearted | 
woman! When you've heard all she has to say, | 
then we'll renew to-day’s discussion.” 

In a few minutes, Mr. Eilis was before th. door 
of a cell in Hollywood jail, which the jailer | 
unlocked for him. 

A crouching figure on a pallet, with face bowed 
down, and hands clasped round his knees, looked | 
up as the door opened. Could that wild-eyed, | 
haggard, white-lipped object be handsome Seth 
Joliffe? A youth full of life and spirits, too wild 
perhaps, but generous and warm-hearted, and | 
always ready to do a kind act. 











| 
| 
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| me tell you all I remember. 


“O Mr. Ellis,’ he cried, hoarsely, “they tell me | 
I murdered Harry Prescott! Did I, oh did I?” 

Mr. Ellis took a seat beside him. ‘Why do 
you ask me that question, my poor boy?” he | 
said, gently. ‘‘Do you not know that you did it ?”’ 

“No sir, oh no, sir, I declare to you I remember 
nothing about it, yet I might have done it. Let 
We had been drink- 
ing at Lloyd’s, and Harry got very quarrelsome. 
He called me a liar and a coward, and we fussed 
and quarrelled until Lloyd told us to get out of 
his saloon, and fight it out somewhere else. He 
said he wasn’t going to have Judge Prescott down | 
on him, for having his son engage in a drunken 
brawl on his premises. 

«We went down the road still quarrelling, but I 
tell you, sir, I was so drunk I could hardly stagger 
along, and Harry was in the same condition. 





“IF THAT IS TRUE THEN I MUST BE GUILTY.” 


| have no recollection what we quarrelled about, | 


but when we got to Oak Hill Harry pulled a bottle 
out of his pocket, and we took another drink. 
“Then I can faintly remember hearing Harry 
cry he was going to stab me with his knife, a kind 
of dirk he wore, and I can just recollect seeing 
the gleam of the knife in the moonlight, and that 


| there was a struggle, and something hit me on the 


head. I knew no more then, until I came to 
myself at daylight, and people had hold of me, 
and Harry was lying there dead.” 

The boy covered his face with his hands, and 
rocked his body to and fro, moaning piteously. 

Mr. Ellis might have hoped that Harry Pres- 
cott’s wound had been self-inflicted, had it not 
been made evident at the post-mortem examina- 
tion, that it could not have been given by the | 
young man himself. 

“I’m truly grieved for you, Seth,”” and deep | 
pity was in his kind eyes and voice. “I wish | 
with all my heart you could clear yourself, but 
the testimony of the men in Lloyd’s saloon who | 
heard you quarrelling, and then the position of | 
poor Harry’s wound is against you. But I can’t 
understand how you could have closed in a/| 
violent death-struggle, and remember nothing | 
about it.” 

“It is true though, Heaven is my witness, it is | 
true,’’ Seth cried, wildly. ‘I think sometimes I 
shall go mad trying to remember. You see drink | 
had mastered me, and I might have done any- | 
thing. 

“But did I have the heart to raise a mur- | 
derous hand against my old friend with whom I} 
played from infancy? You see, sir, we were like | 
brothers, Harry and I, more than brothers, for | 
neither of us concealed a thought from the other. | 
Oh, it’s impossible, I could not have killed him! | 
We had never quarrelled before even when drink- 


” 


My head is in a whirl,"* pressing his hands to his 
forehead. ‘Mr. Ellis, how is my mother ?”’ 


‘She is ill, but believes in your innocence, Seth. | 


You cannot shake her faith in that, if all the 
world were against you. She is too sick to come 
and see you to-day, but she will be here as soon as 
she can leave her bed.” 

‘Poor, precious mother !’’ the tears rolling down 
his cheeks. ‘‘O sir, she tried so hard to keep me 
straight, and away from the liquor. Judge Pres- 
cott did, too. He would talk to Harry and me, 
and plead with us. O, we didn’t go down without 
having our friends try to save us, sir, but we 
wanted to be manly and have our own way, and 
this is where it has brought me! 

“T often tried to give up liquor, Mr. Ellis. I 
would solemnly vow to myself I would never 


1 | cross the threshold of a saloon, but when I would ! you. 
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pass one, and see 
the bottles in the 
bar, and hear the 
clinking of the 
glasses, and see 
men drinking,— 
well, it was as if 
something in me 
stronger than my own will, took me right up to 
that bar. O Mr. Ellis, would to Heaven there 
was not a drop of liquor or a bar-room in the 
world.”’ 

“Amen!” said Mr. Ellis, fervently. 
boy, how old are you ?”’ 


‘““My poor 


“Only nineteen, sir, the eldest of the family you | 


know. But I’m very young to be here. Old 
topers quarrel and fight their lives through without 
killing anybody, but I'm chosen as an example I 
suppose. I ought to have been a better son to my 
mother, and when my father died five years ago, 
I was not a bad boy. 
for three years. 


“Oh I wish I could remember something of | 
I declare to you, sir, though | 
we quarrelled, I had no grudge against Harry. It | 


that dreadful night! 


seems to me, I was defending myself all the time. 
If I could only remember! But all is a blank to 
me, save that my dear friend is dead, and 
that it is thought I murdered him. Did I, oh, 
did I?” 
groaned. 

What comfort Mr. Ellis could administer to this 
poor broken-hearted boy, we may be assured was 
not lacking. He was an earnest, zealous man, 


outspoken in his condemnation of evil, but as | 
tender as a pitiful woman to the bruised and} 


penitent spirit. 
He himself had no doubt of the young man’s 
guilt, but he believed he committed the crime 


| unconsciously, as he asserted. When he left the | 


jail he walked rapidly down the street, his eyes on 
the ground, and his mind busy with the painful 
interview with the prisoner. 
sudden consciousness by coming in violent con- 
tact with some one who turned a corner as he 
reached it. 

“What do you mean, sir, by running people 





But I’ve been going down | 


He buried his face in his hands and | 


He was roused to | 





locomotive in this astounding manner. Head in 
the clouds as usual, eh ?”’ 

“Rather lower than the clouds, Dr. Dinsmore, 
iI fear. My thoughts were down in the lowest 
| deep with that wretched boy in the jail yonder.” 
| Been to see Joliffe, have you? Come, I'll 
| walk your way, for I have a call near your house. 
| Well, what do you think of the matter ?” 
| It is probable he did kill Prescott, but I believe 
|he did it unconsciously. He remembers nothing 
|of the blow.” 

“Pho! pho!’’ answered Dr. Dinsmore, in his 
quick, authoritative manner. ‘Are even you 
| Sreen enough to believe that story? Why, don’t 
| you know when a man is drunk enough to be 
| unconscious, the muscles are too much relaxed to 
| strike such a violent blow? The boy is deceiving 
His clothes were saturated with blood, too, 
when he was found.” 

“That is easily accounted for. 
He was lying almost touching 
poor Harry when found. I am 
sure Seth tells me the truth as 
far as he knows it.”’ 

“T don’t believe it,’’ the 
doctor said. ‘‘He ought to be 
hanged, but he won’t be, not in 
this drinking community. They 
will give him a life sentence. 


I’ve just come from Judge 
Prescott’s.”” 
“How is he?’ asked the 


clergyman, eagerly. 

“Utterly broken down. Never 
saw a man so aged in a few 
days. He had always hoped to 
reclaim his son, he said, he had 
such noble, generous impulses. 
Had Harry’s mother lived he 
would never have gone astray. 
I tell you, Ellis, you and I are 
accustomed to see every form 
of misery, but no one could 
look at that man unmoved. 
When I remembered, too, what 
aman he has always been, so 
honest and upright and chari- 
table, I wondered where what you call Heaven’s 
justice could be. Don’t be shocked !”’ 

“You can’t shock me,’’ Mr. llis said, “I 
suppose he denounced poor Seth as the vilest 
criminal ?”’ 

“There, you are entirely mistaken. He spoke 
of him without the slightest bitterness, and said 
there had been since childhood such an attach- 
ment between the two, that he could not believe 
him wilfully guilty. He said he had often lectured 
the two boys about their fondness for liquor- 
saloons. He was bitter enough, when he spoke of 
them, and said, passionately, that the real guilt 
lay with the liquor-sellers.”’ 

Mr. Ellis tightened his grasp on his friend’s 
arm. 

‘He has found that out, has he?’ he cried. 
| “Judge Prescott is a temperate man, a good and 
worthy man as you just said, and a leader in this 
community, but a share of the guilt of this liquor- 
excited crime, nay, a great share lies on his own 
shoulders !”” 

“Are you crazy ?’’ Dr. Dinsmore cried, staring 
at his companion. ‘What on earth do you mean 
by that absurd speech ?” 

“Just what Isay. If Judge Prescott, with his 
wealth and influence, and great mental gifts, had 
used them to put down the liquor traffic, there 
would not be a grog-shop in this place. But what 
has he done? When he comes out for office all the 
saloon-keepers support him, and he is courteous 
and genial to them, and spends hundreds with 
them during a contested election in treats to his 
constituents. 

“He does not usually go in and drink with 
them, but thousands of drinks are scored to his 
account, and he pays it cheerfully. Why I once 
heard Lloyd say, ‘When Judge Prescott is a can- 
didate for any office, it’s lots of money in our 
pockets.’ 

“Has he ever before said one word against the 
liquor traffic? No, like most of you, he consid- 
ered opposition an infringement of American lib- 
| erty, or rather the liquor trade helped him in his 
| ambitious views, and he shut his eyes to the evil 
| fruits. Poor old man, my heart aches for him! 
| The bitter savor of that fruit of death is in his 





He did not rise as the clergyman approached | ing, and I don’t know now why Harry was angry | down that way,” cried the angry gentleman, but | mouth now, and it will never leave him.” 


him, but threw his hands out with a despairing 
gesture. | 


with me, and what I had done. How could I 
have struck that blow, but yet who else did it? 





then with a sudden change of voice, “I beg your 
pardon, Parson, I didn’t know it was you playing 


“I’ve always known you were a little off on 
| that subject, Ellis,” Dr. Dinsmore tapped his 
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forehead significantly, “‘but upon my word you’re | 
more than half insane on the subject. Take my 
advice, and let that subject alone for others to 
fight out.” 

“Not I,’’ Mr. Ellis said, as they reached his | 
gate, ‘I’m enrolled in the foremost ranks of the 
fighters in the temperance cause, and God willing, 
we will win the day at last.” 

Seth Joliffe greatly impressed Mr. Ellis during 
his frequent visits to the prison. He was so 
patient, so gentle, so ready to blame himself for 
his intemperate habits, so overwhelmed with 
agony when he thought of the crime of which he 
was accused, that he enlisted the clergyman’s 
warmest sympathies. 

“If I could only know!”’ was his constant cry. | 
“If the mist would only clear away, and let me | 
remember !”” 

‘Have patience,’’ answered Mr. Ellis, “the evi- | 
dence against you is altogether circumstantial, 
and that fact will weigh at the trial. The spot 
where Harry was killed is so lonely and out of the | 
way, and at that hour of the night no one was 
passing. 

“Tt is a short cut to Melville’s farm,—Harry’s | 
brother-in-law, you know. We had been invited 
to spend the night there, and I think the first | 
dispute arose upon my refusing to go.” | 

“Well, we won’t dwell on that subject just now. 
But I want to know, Seth, when and how you 
first began to drink ?”’ 

“T can easily tell you that. I remember my | 
first drink, as if it was yesterday. About five 
years ago,—I was then only a boy of fourteen,— 
a stranger who came to Hollywood employed me 
to collect a bill in the country. It was a bitter 
cold day, and as I was riding to the hotel with the 
money I had collected for the gentleman, I saw 
him standing in Lloyd’s saloon. 

“I was so stiff with cold that I could hardly 
dismount, and the gentleman made me go to a 
fire to warm myself. He seemed much concerned 
lest I should be made sick by the exposure. 

«<Oh, I'll mix him a hot punch!’ Lloyd said, | 
‘and he’ll be all right as soon as he swallows it.’ 

‘I remember the gentleman did not seem pleased 
at this suggestion. 

*“*A cup of hot, strong coffee would be better 
for him,’ he said. 

*‘¢There’s no coffee made, and I won’t make 
the punch strong enough to hurt a baby.’ So 
that was my first drink at Lloyd’s, and it seemed 
to me delicious. Harry had a stronger head than 
mine, and he had always drank wine at his 
father’s table, but I cannot tell you when he 
began to go regularly to saloons. About the same 
time I did, I suppose, for we were usually together. 
Yes, my Sent and my last drink were taken at 
Lloyd’s.’ 

It was several weeks before the trial came off. 
Mrs. Joliffe, though in comfortable circumstances, 
was not a wealthy woman, but assisted by Mr. 
Ellis, they were able to employ for the defence one 
of the ablest lawyers in the county. He dwelt 
upon the insufficiency of circumstantial evidence, 
the warm attachment between the prisoner and 
his murdered friend. He addressed himself not 
alone to judge and jury, but to the crowd of 
people who were assembled in the court-room. 

He was always eloquent, but he surpassed 
himself in his final appeal, not only to law and 
justice, which require stronger proofs of crime 
than those before the court, but to the common 
instinct of humanity, which feels it impossible 
that the love of a lifetime could in a few minutes 
be turned into murderous hate. He carried the 
crowd with him, and there were murmurs and 
sobs throughout the court-room. 

But the first tones of the cold, calm voice of the 
district attorney fell like ice-drops on that excite- 
ment. He was a man of marked ability, anda 
keen lawyer, who worked harder for a conviction 
than most men would do to savea life. He spoke 
well and strongly, and when he had summed up 
the powerful circumstantial evidence against the 
prisoner, the crowded court-room was thrilled to 
the centre, as with a voice broken by sobs the 
prisoner, rising to his feet, cried out: 

“If that is true, I must be guilty, but as God is 
my judge! I did not know, I did not mean it.” 

Mr. Ellis, who was near, pulled him down on 
his seat, but there was something so utterly help- 
less, so pitiful in this wild appeal, that even the 
man who had been working hard to convict the 
boy, turned his face aside. 

There was a stir in the court-room. The pris- 
oner’s mother had fainted, and was carried out. 
But Seth seemed to notice nothing more. He sat 
rigid and motionless, as if stunned by a contem- 
plation of the guilt brought home to him. He 
did not even seem to hear the summing up of the 
judge, and his address to the jury. 

Judge Wilson was a merciful man, ~ the 
peculiar features of the case had enlisted his sym- 
pathies. 

He had known Seth from childhood, and borne 
hearty testimony to the amiable disposition and 
peaceable character of the prisoner at the bar. 
Even when the young man became a slave to 
strong drink, he had never been quarrelsome 
when under the influence of liquor, and this was 
the first time that he had been charged with even 
a disposition to violence. 

The two young men were called David and 
Jonathan ; there certainly was a warm attachment 
between them, and it was hard to believe that one 
could have made a murderous assault upon the 








How came you to go there ?”’ 





| was as bright as day. 
| both evidently intoxicated, and quarrelling, com- 


THE YOUTH’S 


other. But the jury had heard the evidence, and 
they knew their duty to the community, where 
crime must not go unpunished. 

The jury retired. Seth still sat with that strange, 
rigid face, and eyes which stared straight before 
him seeing nothing. There was some noise and 
confusion at the door, and a letter was handed 
from hand to hand until it reached Mr. Ellis. 

He read it, dropped his face in his hands with a 
fervent “Thank God!’ and then sprang to his feet, 
his face working with emotion. 

‘‘Your honor,” he cried to the judge, ‘“‘whether 
it is out of order for me to address you, I don’t 
know. But I hold in my hand a letter which 
indicates that the prisoner is innocent. Read it,” 
and he thrust the letter into the counsel’s hand. 
“‘T can’t utter a word more.” 

It was written by a clergyman in S——, a friend 


|of Mr. Ellis. He had been called the day before 


to the bed-side of a carpenter, a young man who 


| had lately come to the village, and who, in falling 


from a high scaffold, had injured himself fatally. 


| He seemed troubled by a secret which gave him 
|no rest, and sent for the clergyman. The young 
|man was a foreigner, and spoke English im- 


perfectly, but his confession signed by two 
witnesses was clear enough. 

He said that in travelling to S—— on foot, he 
reached Oak Hill after night, though the moon 
He saw two young men, 


ing up the hill. They came opposite him. They 
did not seem to notice him as he stood there, but 
one, the taller and larger, drew a knife,—he could 
see the blade glitter in the moonlight,—and gave 
his companion a push with his other hand, which 
sent him down like a log. 

This man further reported that he approached 
to see if the fallen man was hurt,—he felt sure 
he had not been struck with the knife, when the 
other, who had staggered away, turned, saw him, 
and threw himself upon him like a madman, still 
holding the knife. 

There was a struggle. His assailant, though 


| drunk, was a powerful man, but Karl Reiman’s 


one object was to get possession of the knife, and 
this he did. He did not know how it happened, 
whether he in self-defence inflicted the wound, or 
the young man fell upon the knife, but the first 
thing he knew the man had been killed, and was 
lying on the ground, and he was flying through 
the night like Cain, with his brain in a whirl, and 
his hands wet with blood. 

Of course he should have gone directly to the 
proper authorities with his tale, but he was a 
foreigner, and ignorant, and his only thought was 
to save himself from suspicion. The very day of 
his accident he had heard that some one was 
about to be tried for a murder in Hollywood, and 
on making inquiries found it was the murder of 
the same man he had killed, or who had been 
killed that fatal night. It was in thinking what 
he should do that his foot slipped, and he met 
with the accident. 

No one can paint with words the scene which 
followed the reading of that letter. It was useless 
for sheriff or judge to cry order. The crowd 
surged up to the prisoner’s seat, but a look at his 
face silenced them. It was still as white and 
rigid as it had been during the evidence, and his 
vacant eyes still gazed before him. Dr. Dinsmore 


| hurried up, and put his hand on his pulse. 


‘‘He’s received a terrible shock. He has under- 
stood nothing of all this,’”’ he said. ‘“‘Some of you 
take care of him, and put him to bed. I'll run 
ahead, afd tell his mother.” 

The jury was recalled, the case was taken from 
it, and the court adjourned. In due time the 
story of the carpenter was told again under oath, 
and Seth was acquitted and discharged. But 
it was months before he recovered enough to 
understand the circumstances of this strange case, 
and he was still too weak to be more than quietly 
thankful. When he went abroad at last, all youth 
had left him, and he might have been middle-aged, 
so grave and sad was his worn face. 

He was a devoted son to his mother, until she 
died two years after these events, and at her death 
he took up the care of the small family until his 
sister married, and his brother secured a good posi- 
tion. He was in the prime of life, but he formed no 
other ties, and threw himself into the temperance 
crusade with a fire, a vehemence, which some 
people called insanity, but which made him a 
power in the temperance ranks. 

If such a one has vowed his life to its destruc- 
tion, he is not likely to choose mild words and 
faint blows in battling against it. All strength of 
will, every passionate heart throb of indignation, 
nerves his arm as he calls tothe laggards behind 
him, “Those who will not strike a blow for the 
cause of temperance, are in the ranks of its 
enemies.” 





+> — 
“UNCLE SASHA.” 

Alexander III. of Russia is a devoted husband 
and an affectionate father. He is the companion 
and friend of his boys, and the idol of his family. 
In “Truth About Russia” the author, Mr. Stead, 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, describes the Czar 
of all the Russias as he appeared while officiating 
as master of the children’s revels. It was at the 
family party assembled last autumn at Copenha- 
gen, and the Czar was as great a romp as were 
the English children, the Greek children, and his 
own. 

The Emperor, to these princes and princesses, 
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was wae *‘Uncle Sasha,”’ and it was «Uncle 
Sasha! Uncle Sasha!’’ all over the place. 

Once he stood up in the midst of the merry 
throng and challenged the youngsters to pull him 
down. The bevy of princes and princesses, grand- 
children of the King of Denmark, wrestled with 
the Czar, and tried to throw him over. The 
struggle lasted till the whole party streamed with 
perspiration, but the Emperor was not thrown. 

The Greek Princes are as sons of Anak, but the 
Czar is a Hercules in strength, and ‘‘Uncle Sasha”’ 
always stood his ground. 


THE LITTLES. 
But what is life? Drops make the sea; 
An - tty cares and small events, 
Small causes and small consequents, 
Make up the sum for you and me, 
—Exz. 
— oe — 


For the Companion. 


MARIE’S MISSION. 


One bright morning in the first week of March, 
1860, Marie Latour, a girl of sixteen years, was 
standing before the Provost Marshal of Rattleville. 
She desired a pass, good for fifteen days, to cross 
the Mississippi River and return. 

‘Have you taken the oath ?”’ asked the officer, 
turning his full-bearded face and keen gray eyes 
upon the timid applicant. 

“TI have not, monsieur,’”’ was the low-spoken 
response. Marie was an Americanized Creole, 
who spoke French and English with equal fluency. 

“Then you are willing to take it now?” deci- 
sively. 

“No, monsieur. 
not —”’ 

Here speech failed her, and she glanced appeal- 
ingly at her martial interlocutor. 

**You must know, surely, that without taking 
the oath you cannot pass out of the lines,”’ said 
he, coolly. 

She was painfully aware of that inflexible mili- 
tary law, but how could she bind herself “‘to give 
no aid or comfort’’ to her own brother, who, at 
that very moment, was lying in a squalid swamp 
shanty, suffering, if not dying, for want of food 
and care? She was still mourning—in heart as 
well as in attire—for two brothers sleeping in sol- 
diers’ graves. To save this only remaining one, 
should she perjure herself? Or, for truth’s sake, 
must she renounce her mission, and leave him to 
slow starvation and the bitter agony of feeling 
himself forsaken? Then, too, her gentle invalid 
mother, whose heart was breaking for her boy! 
Heaven help the distracted girl! What should 
she do? 

She stood with hands tightly clasped, looking 
down, for a few seconds. Then, with her clear 
brown eyes meeting the keen gray ones, she said, 
‘‘Monsieur, if I could break it, I would take it.’’ 

“Be so good as to explain yourself,”’ was the 
sharp rejoinder. 

“IT mean thatif my conscience would let me 
violate asolemn oath, I would not mind taking 
that one,’’ she answered, gently. ‘I would not, 
could not, refuse to relieve the suffering,’ she 
went on, her lips quivering and eyes filling, 
‘whether your enemies or mine; whether black 
or white, Federal or Confederate, monsieur.”’ 

Such candor was surprising, perhaps impolitic, 
but it did not seem to displease the Provost Mar- 
shal. Marie caught her breath with a half-sob. 

“But this I can do,’’ she resumed, earnestly. 
“TI can give you my word—and no oath could be 
more sacred than I will hold it—to give no infor- 
mation whatever regarding this post, or bearing 
in any way upon military affairs, to any one, 
monsieur.” 

The attention of all present, citizens, guards 
and officers, was centred on the pale, graceful 
girl, whose simple mourning dress and pathetic 
repression of strong emotion excited their respect- 
ful sympathy. The Provost Marshal scanned 
the fair, truthful face, and suddenly inquired her 
name and place of residence. Both were promptly 
given. Another quick, scrutinizing look into the 
depths of her unflinching eyes, and he seized a 
blank, swiftly filled it out, signed it, and handed 
it to her. 

‘How will that do?” said he, pleasantly. She 
read it, her anxious heart fluttering up to her 
throat. The precious pass was hers; the condi- 
tions named were in the exact words of her vol- 
untary pledge. 

It was noon when Marie Latour crossed the 
river in the ferry of the Federal post. A spavined 
mule and a rickety buggy were procured hard by, 
with a lad for driver, and the young girl set forth 
on her mission. At dusk she reached the mouth 
of the bayou along whose course the rest of her 
route lay. Here, from the occupant of a solitary 
house, she learned that the roads beyond were 
passable, but that all the horses and mules of the 
neighborhood had been ‘cleaned out’’ by the 
contending armies and the jayhawkers, while on 
the bayou, as on the river itself; the Federals had 
destroyed everything in the shape of a boat. 

“Do you know the old Frenchman who lives in 
the swamp on Coulée Noir, some fifteen miles up 
the bayou ?”’ Marie inquired. 

“Know ole Baptiste Bouzon?” the man ex- 
claimed. ‘Reckin so! Some folks *lows he’s 
crazy,’’ he went on, ‘’n’ if bein’ ther cutest 
raskil goin’ is that, it’s "bout time ole Bouzy wur 
shut up.” 


That is, I—I have reasons for 





Marie pushed on in the moonlight three miles 
farther, to one Jules Guilbeau’s, where she had 
been told she ‘“‘mought git holp.’’ Here she stayed 
the rest of the night. Guilbeau and his wife listened 
to her story with mingled wonder and pity, and 
the man at once agreed to go on with her, and 
bring the sick boy back in his ox-cart, if only he 
could find his oxen, which had been driven far 
into the forest for safety. 

Marie, to be sure, still indulged a hope that 
Oscar might be sufficiently strong to return in the 
buggy. And even while she was bargaining for 
the oxen, her mind, all alert as it was, caught 
eagerly at a new possibility. For Bouzon had a 
boat hidden somewhere, Guilbeau said. 

“Ma foi! Eet stay hide, too,” he added, nod- 
ding emphatically. ‘‘Not to sev the life of your 
brothare,—no, not for one hundared brothare,—he 
reesk the Yankee to brek hees boat.” 

“But for money ?”’ Marie ventured. 

**You hev monee, eh? Tek a care he know not 
of that, ma’m’selle!’’ was the quick reply. 

Heeding this friendly warning,—for the simple 
honesty of man and wife were past suspicion,— 
she left all but ten dollars of her store in Madame 
Guilbeau’s keeping, and by daybreak was again 
on her journey. For a time her course lay be- 
tween small farms on the one hand, and the bayou 
on the other. Then for miles not a dwelling was 
to be seen. Forest trees encroached on the road 
itself. 

Suddenly, as she rounded a curve, Jules Guil- 
beau’s tall figure loomed up directly before her. 
He had been out in search of his oxen, but 
knowing that at this point the young travellers 
would require a guide, he had made sure of being 
here in season to intercept them. Bidding Marie 
follow, he struck at once into the forest, winding 
his way through the dense undergrowth and 
around the huge, prostrate trunks, until finally a 
small hut, nearly hidden by overarching trees, 
stood revealed. Atlast! And now what awaited 
them in that miserable shelter? Life or death? 
Marie sank back limp and faint. 

The shanty, made of piewx, was just what the 
roof of a rude building set squarely on the ground 
might be. A narrow opening in the near gable 
end was the door. The space before it was strewn 
with old shoes, rags and other litter. A lean, 
mangy dog sprang from the bushes, and dolefully 
bayed them. 

Jules Guilbeau went in alone, but soon re- 
appeared. 

‘All right!”’ he said, in a low voice. ‘Come 
een, ma’m’'selle.” 

Thank God, Oscar still lived! New life came 
to the devoted sister, and when she leaned over 
the bunk where he lay on a bed of loose moss, 
he knew her. But, oh, it was pitiful to see that 
fair, boyish face so wasted and colorless, and to 
note the wild yearning in his great black eyes! 

‘‘What is it, dear brother?’’ Marie tenderly 
asked. 

“Home!” and tears rolled slowly down his 
wasted cheeks, though the poor soldier bey strug- 
gled to keep them back. 

‘“‘Eet ees the homeseekness he hev, le pauvre 
garcgon,”’ said Guilbeau, gravely, and he hurried 
off to resume his search for the oxen. Not long 
after Marie discovered that the driver, too, had 
disappeared. For a moment the poor girl felt 
forsaken and well-nigh desperate; but the invalid 
was evidently too weak to sit up, so that the loss 
of the buggy was really of small account. He 
must be carried in the ox-cart on a bed of moss, 
unless, indeed, she could secure Bouzon’s boat. 
In the latter event, and her heart leaped within 
her at the thought, they could go straight home 
across the river, while the trip by land would in- 
volve the long and dangerous ride to the post, and 
another still longer down the opposite bank. 

But there was no time to waste. A low fever 
and that mysterious malady for which there is no 
cure except home itself were rapidly consuming 
the young soldier’s small remnant of strength. 

‘“‘Home! home!” was his constant, unreasoning 
plea hour after hour, till at last, as the sun went 
down, he fell into a quiet slumber, and his sister 
walked out to the Coulée. 

Lying across the narrow stream was a great 
cypress, its immense crown of half-dry foliage 
resting on the further bank. Marie sprang upon 
a limb, grasping also one above her head. Thus 
she went from one branch to another, and looking 
down, saw something that gave her a throb of joy. 

“A boat! The boat!’ Yes, there it was con- 
cealed in a small washout opening into the Coulée. 
Oh, if the owner would only come! In her excite- 
ment, she clambered quickly along the trunk of 
the tree. What a spectacle greeted her astonished 
eyes! It was Baptiste Bouzon himself. His lean 
figure, bent at the knees and hips, was attired in 
blouse and trousers that were a complex collection 
of patches, while above his coarse shoes several 
inches of bare ankles were disagreeably conspic- 
uous. 

A funnel-shaped palmetto hat came down to a 
pair of bloodshot black eyes, that gleamed with 
the fierceness of burning coals above a hooked, 
dipping nose. The expression of his grizzly, 
bearded face was full of cunning. 

There he stood, both bony hands clutching a 
sack slung over his shoulder, his broad mouth 
hanging wide open, while he glared at the girl 
who had sprung from the fallen tree-top as if by 
some supernatural agency. And Marie? Well, 
her girlish sense of the ludicrous, aroused by 
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Bouzon’s grotesque pose and the oddness of their 
unexpected encounter, triumphed over the dread 
inspired by his evil reputation. She sprang lightly | 
from branch to branch, and then to the ground. | 
As she advanced courageously, the man addressed 
her savagely. 

‘*Who are you?” he demanded. 

“TIT am Marie Latour, monsieur, the sister of | 
Oscar, who is ill in your camp,”’ she replied, 
composedly. “I have come to take my brother 
home —”’ 

“Then take him, and yourself, too, out of my 
way!’’ he interrupted, angrily. “I want no 
women sneaking and spying around me! You 
hear ?”’ 

“JT hear, monsieur, and I will do it; but I shall 
want you to help me.” 

“Help you? Malediction!’’ The proposition 
seemed to strike old Bouzon as one of incredible 
audacity. He burst into a harsh laugh. 

‘Helping people is not my business!’’ said he, 
roughly. ‘Iam a fiend,—don’t you know that? 
—black enough, and painted blacker by my good 
neighbors,”’ and he laughed again maliciously. 

‘‘Monsieur,”’ said Marie, gently, ‘“‘you have 
given shelter to my poor sick brother, and I thank 
you for it from my heart. And now,” in appeal- 
ing tones, ‘‘with your help we can soon go. You 
have a boat —’”’ 

She stopped aghast, for at the word ‘‘boat’’ the 
old Frenchman turned livid. His face contracted 
with the deadliest rage, and he sprang forward 
with one arm uplifted as if to strike her to the 
earth. Thanks to Jules Guilbeau, Marie was not 
altogether unprepared for this attack. She stood 
before the demented creature, her graceful figure 
well poised, and her gaze dauntlessly mecting 
his. 

What was it in those soft brown eyes that held 
the murderous arm uplifted as by a spell? And 
how was it that,—with tear-bright eyes and a 
little smile trembling on her quivering lips,—a 
mere touch of her small, weak hand on that strong 
arm should cause it to drop limply at the ruffian’s 
side? With averted eyes he turned slowly toward 
the cabin, followed by Marie, who was deter- 
mined to make the most of the advantage already 
gained. He might kill her if he would, she 
declared, but first he must hear what she had to 
say. 

Beginning with an acknowledgment of the 
trouble to which Bouzon had been put, she briefly 
depicted her brother’s critical condition and the 
absolute necessity of getting him home as quickly 
as possible; and she concluded by declaring that 
whoever would safely convey him thither should 
be well paid for his trouble. At the last sentence 
an eager, hungry look was flashed on the girl 
from the Frenchman’s burning eyes. 

After many denials and much haggling, he 
finally consented to make the trip for ten dollars 
at the start, fifteen more at Jules Guilbeau’s, and 
twenty-five on landing the brother and sister safely 
at home,—all to be paid in gold. If ever the 
rapacious greed of a miser was unconsciously 
revealed, it was by Baptiste Bouzon at the mere 
mention of that magic word—gold. Marie con- 
gyatulated herself upon having so little of it with 
her. 

Guilbeau did not appear that night, as he had 
promised. And what a night it was for Marie, in 
that lone swamp hut! Often her weary eyes were, 
with a terrible fascination, drawn to the pile of 
moss upon which her uncouth host lay, and inva- 
riably she found his gaze fixed on her; while the 
sick boy, restlessly slumbering, incessantly reiter- 
ated his mournful plaint for home and mother. 
Longing for the cool night air, yet fearing to move, 
she sat the night out on an old box by her brother’s 
bunk. 

Daylight came at last. They were to embark 
in time to reach the river at dusk; but Bouzen 
went off early, and did not return until after dark. 
So another night must be lived through in that 
horrid place. And still Jules Guilbeau was miss- 
ing. What if both the men should fail her? 

The devoted girl had many moments of despair 
during that long, dreary night, as she sadly real- 
ized her helplessness in that lonely spot; but hope 
returned with the blessed light of day, even though 
Bouzon again vanished. 

At noon he re-appeared and announced that the 
boat was ready. 

By five o’clock they arrived at Guilbean’s, and 
Marie found the good man prostrate with fever. 
So he had not been faithless after all. She parted 
from the kind-hearted couple with no little regret, 
and paying Bouzon his second instalment of gold, 
—the rest she had carefully concealed,—was soon 
ready for another start. To Marie’s joy, her 
brother was already improving; and when they 
tied up under the willows at the mouth of the 
bayou, with the broad expanse of the Mississippi 
in full view, for one moment he actually sat up 
to look at it. 

‘Look, sister,’’ he cried, with feeble eagerness, 
“Burt’s Landing is just around that point, two 
miles from here, and only one mile further—O 
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Marie! 

“Only one mile further are home and mamma, | 
thank the good God!”’ said the sister, touched by | 
the joyous smile that was strangely pathetic on | 
that emaciated countenance. She ran up to a, 
house near by, and there learned a startling bit of | 
news. Two nights before some miscreant of Burt’s 
Landing had fired into a passing transport, and | 
killed a soldier; as a result of which the place | 
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was now occupied by troops, and a gunboat lay 
at anchor opposite. 

She begged her informant to say nothing about 
this to Bouzon, and determined to make a bold 
dash for home as soon as darkness should over- 
shadow the river. Oscar was persuaded to take 


| some refreshment, while the old Frenchman ate 


voraciously of food which the girl had cooked at 
his shanty, little dreaming, poor wretch, that it 
was his last supper. The sun went down in dark, 
mountainous clouds, while lightning played omi- 
nously in the distant southeast. 

“Tt is a black night,’’ said Marie, as the boat 
swept into the river. 

‘‘Malediction ! do you want the sun to shine in 
the night ?’’ snapped the old man. ‘*Want me to 
lose my boat? The blacker the night, the better 
for me,”’ he growled, with an oath. 

It was a black night, indeed. The entire heavens 
were shrouded in gloom, and not a breath of air 
was stirring. The river here was but little more 
thanamilein width. The boat was flat-bottomed, 
fifteen feet long by four feet broad, its only thwart 
occupied by the crazy oarsman. 

Marie sat by Oscar, on his bed of moss, tenderly 
cheering him with joyous anticipations of soon 
reaching home. 

Thus they were gliding on in the thick darkness, 
when the girl discovered that the boat was leak- 
ing. 

Hopefully recalling having once crossed the 
river in a skiff that had been kept afloat by 
bailing, she instantly set at work with a tin cup. 
Still the water increased, and she called on Bouzon 
to find the leak. He roughly refused. Another 
time of bailing, without pause, and yet the water 
rose in the boat. 

She strained her eager eyes for a sight of land, 
but the gloom was impenetrable; and again she 
steadied herself to her). ~ying task. 

Kneeling in the water, her whole body chilled 
and stiffened, there were times when her desper- 
ately tired arms seemed mere leaden things that 
must drop the cup and fall utterly useless. And 
with all her efforts the water steadily increased. 

For several days the poor girl had suffered with 
grief and anxiety for her brother; during the last 
two nights she had not closed her eyes, and now 
an almost irresistible longing for rest would at 
times seize upon her. Oh, to lie down and let the 
rising water cover her, and the boat gently sink 
with her into endless slumber! 

But no, no! Oscar must be saved. With that 
thought, she would break from the insidious fas- 
cination, and go on with her dreary task. The 
boat now lay deep in the rapid current, and must 
soon go down. Oscar called, and Marie tenderly 
lifted his head from the dripping moss. 

“Oh, my brother!’ she cried, passionately, ‘I 
thought to save you. See what I have done!” 

“Dear, brave little sister,’’ he replied, fondly, 
‘“‘you give your precious life in trying to save 
mine. What more could any one do ?”’ 

A gasping sob was the only answer. She gath- 
ered the moss high under his head and shoulders, 
and reached for more that had slipped between 
the loose planks. As if struck by a blow she 
started. What was it? The leak? Yes, the 
leak. It was directly under the middle plank, 
the only one that was nailed down. That re- 
moved, the leak could be caulked. 

She pleaded with Bouzon to come to her aid, 
but he refused, and rowed on. She felt herself 
going wild. That would never do; so, with almost 
superhuman effort, she regained composure, and 
with it her common-sense reasserted itself. 

Quickly seating herself so that her right hand 
could be used in bailing, she pressed a handker- 
chief into the leak with the left, and there firmly 
held it. 

The position was cramped, but hope now 
strengthened her exhausted arms and warmed her 
chilled frame. If she only had something larger 
to dip with! If she could only see where they 
were. Slowly, yet surely, the water lessened as 
one hand threw it out, while the other kept it 
back. She now told Oscar of the possibility of 
their yet being saved; also about the gunboat at 
Burt’s Landing. 

As the water gradually decreased the boat 
moved less heavily on its course down the great 
river in the coal-black night. But it was still 
much too full for safety, and the devoted girl 
bailed without pausing. The poor little hand, 
bent under the plank and immersed in the water, 
though never relaxing its pressure upon the leak, 
seemed no longer a part of herself, while the 
entire arm and shoulder were aching almost 
beyond endurance. And thus they went on, until 
the wind rose with a sudden gust, which a half- 
hour before would have sent the boat to the 
bottom like so much lead. 

Then followed a broad glare of lightning. 

What was that? Burt’s Landing? Another 
flash. Burt’s Landing, and the gunboat anchored 
mid-stream, not three hundred yards distant! 

Bouzon’s oars moved now with quick, rattling 
jerks. A few moments elapsed, and Oscar touched 


| Marie. 


“They are coming,’’ he whispered. 

‘Who ?”’ 

“Feds.” 

Just then there came a flash of lightning. 
About sixty yards to the leeward, a boat, fully 
manned, was bearing swiftly down in hot pursuit. 
A shot whizzed over their heads, and a summons 
to heave to came roaring over the turbid waters. 











Bouzon, livid and ghastly, rowed like one pos- 


sessed. Another shot, another summons, these 
and Marie’s adjurations were all alike unheeded 
by the crazy old man, whose only thought was to 
save his boat. 

‘Surrender, or we’ll sink you!’’ was now thun- 
dered close at hand, out of the impenetrable 
gloom. Still the madman rattled on with frantic 
haste. Capture was no longer dreaded by Marie. 
It would be timely rescue from the power of a 
maniac. But what was that? Not rescue! Their 
doom, instead! 

“Steady, there! 
bottom !”’ 

For a few seconds she shrank appalled. Then, 
seizing a sheet from Oscar's bed, and drawing a 
long, deep breath, her fresh, girlish voice rang 
out, high and clear, in the gloom. 

‘*We surrender! Helpus! Save us!” 

Instantly the scene sprang to view in a brilliant, 
prolonged electric illumination. There was Marie’s 
slender, black-robed figure erect and firmly poised 
in the heaving ‘‘flat,’’ her sweet face deathly white 
and set in unwavering resolve; and, while one 
hand was extended pleadingly, from the other— 
held high above her uncovered head—the great 
flag of truce spread abroad on the driving wind. 
And there was Bouzon—hideous to behold— 
rowing with a madman’s desperation. There, too, 
was the pursuing boat, swooping down with 
arrow-like swiftness. 

“Hard a-starboard!’’ 
fairly roared. 

Falling to her knees, Marie clasped her arms 
around her brother. A crash, a harsh grating, a 
horrible, blood-curdling shriek of the Frenchman 
plunging into the water, and the girl sank un- 
conscious. 


Now! Send the boat to the 


That command was 


When Marie Latour again opened her eyes, she 
was on the gunboat. Oscar, reclining in a berth 
opposite the one in which she lay, was talking 
with animation to three interested listeners. The 
first words comprehensible to her rallying senses 
were spoken by a man of commanding appear- 
ance wearing the uniform of a captain of the 
United States Navy. 

**A noble mission,” he was saying, ‘“‘and bravely 
carried out—so far. It shall be my privilege to 
see that it ends happily.” 

He was true to his word, and within an hour 
the same boat that had so nearly sent them toa 
watery grave, landed Marie and her brother safely 
at the levee before their gate. In a few brief 
moments mother and son were re-united, and 
Marie’s mission was accomplished. 

R. L. DANIEL. 
———~or—__—_ 


For the Companion. 


A SUSPICIOUS CHARACTER. 


‘““Mercy me! 
you?” 

Miss Martha Martin had gone to the spring at 
the foot of the hill fora 
pail of water, and was ; 
startled into this ex- : 


Why, what is the matter with 










clamation by find- 

ing somebody there 
before her, and a 
very dilapidated, 
looking body he 
was. One leg of his peculiar pantaloons was in 
tatters, his flannel shirt torn half off the shoulders, 
one shoe burst out, and he was covered with mud 
from head to foot, looking as if he had converted 
himself into an implement for turning up the soil. 

A closer look showed her that one eye was 
swollen and shut, his face and hands scratched, 
and hair matted with mud and blood from a small 
cut he was trying to bind up with a soiled hand- 
kerchief which he had just drenched with the 
water at his feet. 

‘Poor fellow !’’ she continued, ‘‘did you hurt 
yourself ?”” 

‘‘Well, not exactly,’’ was the slow answer from 
a swollen jaw, as the man looked up with a smile 
which did not add any attraction to his bruised 
and dirt-disfigured face. 

‘What an awful-looking fellow!’ she mentally 
observed, as she looked at him, then her natural 
sympathies rose again. 

“Come right up to the house with me, and I’ll 
see if I can’t do something for you. My! I can’t 
let a body go lookin’ like that no matter who or 
what he is,’”? was her mental comment, as she 
bustled back to the house. 

When the man had limped to the back door, he 
found the tin wash-dish, soap and towel all ready 
for him, and the sympathetic woman checked all 
speech with the words ; 


“Now, just try to clean yourself a little so ’s to 
be decent, and I'll have some rags and court- 
plaster and the arnica bottle here in a minute,— 
then, I'll get you acup of coffee and something 
to eat, you look half-starved.”’ 

The fellow had succeeded in washing his face 
clean, in bandaging his eye, plastering up his 
scratches and cuts, and was seated at the corner 
of the kitchen table with a bowl of coffee anda 
heaped plate of eatables before him, when her 
brother Hiram passed through to the sitting-room 
where she immediately followed him. 

“If we don’t wake up some mornin’ and find 
ourselves all burned up, or murdered, or pvt an 
end to somehow, I’ll miss my guess, Marthy,’’ he 
remarked, picking up his newspaper as he sat 
down for a rest. 

“Now, Hiram, you know nothing like that ’s 
ever happened yet, and I don’t look for it either. 
You wouldn’t have me turn away any poor, 
hungry creatur’ that’s got hurt, and haint got 
nowhere to go and nowhere to stay, you know 
you wouldn’t,’’ she answered back from the 
closet in which she was rummaging. 

“Yes I would. Why they haint ’s because 
they’re lazy and wicked and thievish, and mis- 
erbul bein’s gen’rally. This last one looks lower 
down and leaner than all the rest put together that 
you’ve taken in and fussed with, and one of these 
days you're goin’ to get your pay for it.” 

‘Well, then he wants the more fillin’, I guess, 
Hiram,” she placidly remarked, ignoring the last 
implication. ‘There they be now!’’ and she 
|emerged from the closet at this last exclamation. 
“Mebbe he’s got it, and ev’rything else he can 
| lay hands on,—you've left him alone long enough 
to give him a chance to take most anything he’s a 
mind to. What be you goin’ to do with them gray 
breeches of mine ?”’ 

“I was huntin’ something up for that young 
fellow; it’s a shame for anybody that’s grown to 
have to wear such little short pants as he’s got 
on.” 

‘Well, now, Marthy, you just put them right 

| back in that closet. If I can’t puta stop to all 
| this stuffin’ and coddlir’, I can hold onto my own 
| clothes, and I won’t be stripped naked to dress up 
| such suspicious characters. I’m goin’ to wear 
| them very pants this afternoon.” 
‘Why, Hiram Elnathan Martin, you know you 
| haint the least idee of doin’ any such thing! You 
know you throwed these things away long ago,— 
they was all wore out in the seat, and you know 
you haint had the first notion of ever wearin’ ’em 
again. I mended:’em up for my own use, and 
now I’m goin’ to use ’em,”’ and she resolutely 
marched off with them. 

Hiram Martin’s bark was much worse than his 
bite, as his sister well knew; so with a sense of 
the humor in her ambiguous closing declaration, 
he only smiled grimly behind his paper, and re- 
marked to himself, ‘“‘“Might as well let ’em go. 
She’d take ’em anyway. Beats all how soft 
women can be about such dirt and rags if they 
only just appeal to their feelin’s a little.’’ 

With this he laid down his paper upon his lap, 
pulled out his big handkerchief, and, spreading it 
over his face, proceeded to drop into a doze from 
which he did not awake until Martha called him. 

‘Hiram, aint it about time to go to the train for 
the young folks ?” 

The young folks were a party of nephews and 
nieces with a few others, who were to reach the 
valley farm that night on their 
way to camping out in the 
mountains near Uncle Hiram’s. 

“Yes, I s’pose it must be,” he 
answered, shaking himself awake. 

‘“‘Where’s your man you fed, 
Marthy ?’’ as he passed through 
the kitchen. 

“I’ve put him up in the kitchen 
chamber, and you needn’t say a 
word, Hiram, ’bout it,’’ as he 
looked somewhat disturbed over 
it. ‘*He’s seen better times I 
know, for he speaks as smooth 
as any of the folks comin’; but 
| he’s tired out and I told him he needn’t talk till 
mornin’, and he won’t be in nobody’s way up 
there.” 

“Well, I tell you, Marthy, it’s pretty risky busi- 
ness. Them young folks ’ll have lots of traps and 
things with ’em handy to pick up, and if I aint 
greatly mistaken some of ’em ‘ll be missin’, and 
him ‘long with ’em. Them smooth chaps ’s the 
very worst sort,—now mind what I tell you. He 
looked ugly enough, too, when [ saw him.”’ 

‘‘He was all mud then, and dressed so out- 
landish, no wonder! I expect somebody give him 
that little bobby coat, and them pants was some 
boy’s I know. Get him rigged up proper he 
wouldn't be so bad-lookin’. He said he fell and 
got hurt.”’ 

“Fell! fighting or drunk most likely, and got 
stove up! You'd better keep an eye on him, and 
call in Jake if things look suspicious.”’ : 

But the fellow in the kitchen chamber was too 
tired to act suspiciously just then. He had thrown 
himself upon the low bed under the rafters, and 
was sound asleep at the time,—so sound that he 
did not wake until long after the old man had 
returned with the gay party of young folks, and 
all were at tea in the kitchen below. Then he 
might have bven seen leaning over the back stair- 
way railing listening intently, and this was what 
| he heard above the din of the dishes. 
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“Why didn’t the rest of ’em come?” Uncle 
Hiram asked of his néphew, Jack. 

“The girls can tell you best about Bessie,—she’s 
going to be married,—and Theo and Hal con- 
cluded they would try the lakes, while Rufe wrote 
me he had promised to take a spin with some of 
the boys before he knew we had settled upon this.” 

‘““What’s a ‘spin’? asked the old man, curi- 
ously. 

‘“‘Why, when the wheelmen take their wheels, 
and go off on some long ride just for a lark, they 
call it a ‘spin’,”’ Jack explained. 

“OQ-oh!’’ Uncle Hiram did not question further, 
nor expose his ignorance by letting his nephew 
know that the explanation was not understood, so 
he only remarked, ‘It’s be’n a long time sence 
they were all here,—little shavers, ev’ry one of 
them, then; I was in hopes they’d come.” 
he turned the conversation, and proceeded to tell 
them of Martha’s lodger above, ending with the 
admonition that they’d better not unpack things 
much that night. 

‘As for that,’’ Jack replied, ‘I am not going to 
open my big valise to-night; only my other suit 
in it; hand-bag will do to-night. I'll leave it here.” 

The household retired early that night, after 
Martha, cautioned by Hiram, had looked after 
her charge, and reported him still asleep, which 
was only partial satisfaction to the farmer. 

He would have had ample grounds for all his 
suspicions had he seen the figure which stole out 
of the attic chamber when all were asleep, and that 
stealthily slipped down the backstairs, and care- 
fully opening the door leading to the front hall, 
disappeared, to come back in a few moments with 
something in his hand, and silently make his way 
back again to the attic room. 

As they retired early, Martha was astir by day- 
light, and first of all she thought of the man 
above, for it must be confessed, in spite of her 
assertions in his favor, she had been made to feel 
a little uneasy because he had been so quiet, and 
she could not help misgivings which had beset 
her ever since she had darned up the holes in his 
pants, and had found a silver fruit-knife in one 
pocket. So she started immediately for the attic, 
when she discovered the door open leading to the 
front hall. 

Now Martha Martin knew that every member 
of the family would as soon dare think of over- 
looking Sunday duties as to leave that door open, 
and, therefore, she knew it had not been done 
by one of them. The young people were still 
asleep, and who could it be but the man up the 
backstairs, and what could he have been doing 
there ? 

Remembering her brother’s speech about the 
young folks’s ‘‘traps and things,”’ she immediately 
investigated the baggage in the hall. Jack’s big 
valise was missing. She knew he had not taken 
it to his room, and her nervousness increased as 
she turned, and hurried up to find her lodger. 
She knocked several times at the door, and getting 
no answer she pushed it open trembling with 
apprehension. There was 
Jack’s big valise, open, the 
contents overhauled and 
scattered about the room ; 
the fellow was gone. 

How could she ever face 
Hiram with that informa- 
tion! But it must be done, 
and that, too, at once, — 
so she hurried down the 
backstairs, and up to his 
room and called through 
the crack of the door: 

‘Hiram! For the land’s 
sakes get up as quick as 
you can!” 

‘“What’s the matter 
now? Thattramp of yours 
done something ?” 

That was the humiliat- 
ing part of it, but she went 
on in an agitated voice : 

“Dear me! who'd ’ave 
thought it? He’s had 
Jack’s valise upstairs and 
opened it, and I don’t 
know what he haint took ; 
and he’s gone!”’ 

Hiram’s stockings went on in a jiffy, as he 
jerked out, ‘Just as I said ’twould be,—may thank 
your stars he didn’t cut our throats, and then set 
us on fire. Call Jake and have him saddle Fire. 
and you get down my shotgun.” 

His clothes went on with the same speed as the 
stockings, and he was downstairs before Martha 
had been able to get her dazed wits together 
enough to do more than call Jake. 

‘‘He’s gone straight to the station, mind you— 
they always do. The up-train’s come, and it’s 
most time for the down one, and I’ll ride right off 
that way. If I don’t catch him ’fore he gets off, 
I'll get the telegraph onto him, anyhow—got my 
gray breeches on, too!”’ 

‘No, he haint,’’ Martha faintly putin. ‘“They’re 
up there, and his old ones and everything he had 
on’s down here. I’m afraid—he’s got on—Jack’s 
clothes.’”’ 

“That's it! Smart, too! Disguised himself, 
so anybody that’s seen him ’fore won’t know him. 
But I'll hunt him down! Jake, you just hunt 
round the spring, and see what you can find. 
Mebhe he’s left some plunder hid there; and he 


rode off without even answering his sister’s admo- | 


Then | 





| nition, “Now, Hiram, don’t you shoot and hurt 
| anybody !”" 


He galloped rapidly down to the bend in the 


| valley road, and as he reached the summit of the 
| rise of ground just beyond, he spied a man walk- 
| ing briskly, and just about to enter the woods. 


| That’s him, sure!’? Hiram exclaimed. ‘He’s 
| almost runnin’, too, and’s goin’ to take the short 
|eut to the railroad. Well, he won’t get there 
| ahead of me!’’ and Fire was put into a run. 

| ‘Here you, fellow!” he called out, as he drew 
| within hailing distance. ‘Stop right there in your 
| tracks, if you don’t want to be peppered !”” 

| The fellow turned, to see Hiram with his shot- 
gun raised, and he stopped. 

‘What do you want?’’ he 
asked. 

“Just’sif you didn’t know! 
Mighty spruce-lookin’, now 
he’s rigged up in Jack’s 
clothes, though !”’ he muttered 
to himself; then aloud : 

“T want you! I arrest you 
in the name of the law—that’s 
is.” 

‘What for ?”’ said the man, 
smiling. 

‘Why? What for? For 
gran’ larceny,—pickin’ locks 
and stealin’ and such. You 
know well enough!” 

‘“Well, as you haven't any 
warrant, I guess I’ll have to 
go on. I’m in a hurry to 
meet the train. You’ll see 
me again,” he continued, with 
another laugh. 

‘A good deal I will!’’ rejoined Hiram, scepti- 
cally. ‘I s’pose you do want to meet that train, 
but you won’t be apt to till I get ready to take 
you to it. This shotgun’s warrant enough, and 
now you just ante right round, and march on 
ahead of me straight back to the house.” 
| Suppose we have a little explanation?” said 
| the young fellow, still hesitating. 
| Nary a word till you get back and get off that 
stolen toggery; there’ll be time enough then,” 
was the resolute reply. 

The fellow looked down at the clothes he wore, 
then up again at the determined man with the 
shotgun, and with another laugh he turned about. 
Hiram marched his captive back before him at a 
quick step, and reached the house before the visi- 
| tors were yet astir. 

“T’ve got him, Marthy! He was cuttin’ straight 
cross-lots for the cars, jest as I said; but he con- 
cluded he’d stop a while longer with us,” this last 
| with a good deal of irony in his tone. ‘Now 
| you get straight into your own old duds frst 
| thing! You’re mighty young to be so fur on the 

highroad to the penitentiary as you are.” 

‘“Here’s your shirt and pants. I washed it 
}out, and cleaned and mended them for you.” 
Martha emphasized the respective garments as 
she handed them to him 
with a reproachful look. 
He took them with another 
smile, and a look in his 
eyes thai made her turn to 
Hiram with the appeal : 

“Couldn’t he have the 
gray breeches, Hiram ?” 
“No, he couldn’t, and 

he’d better be spry 

"bout changin’ these, 

for I want to get 

through with him and 
turn him over to the 
law. Go right in that 

clothes-room, where I 
can watch you!”’ 

l/s “OQ Hiram, he’s so 
young! Now we’ve got 
the things back, why 
not let him “go?” 
Martha pleaded, as he 


| 
| 











disappeared in the 
windowless store- 
room. 


“If you women aint 
the soft - heartedest! 
Here’s this man who’s 
|robbed and stole after you’ve clothed and fed 
| him; and now because he looks smart and peart 
| fixed up in his stealin’, and smiles soft, you’d 
fergive him right off, and turn him loose to do 
the same thing over again the very next chance 
he got. No! he’s goin —”’ 

“Good-morning all!’’ Jack’s cheery voice cried 
out. ‘What are you all so much stirred up over 
this morning? Say, Aunt Martha, what have 
you done with my valise ?”’ 

‘“‘Well, Jack, it’s enough to be stirred up over. 
You like to not had any valise, or clothes, either. 
| That fellow your Aunt Marthy took in yesterday 
| was missin’ this mornin’, and your valise was 
found in the kitchen chamber all overhauled, and 
your suit gone.” 

“Whew! What am I going to do?” 

‘Well, it’s all right now, I guess. I jumped 
onto Fire and took my shotgun along, and we 
overtook the thief, all dressed up in your clothes, 
makin’ off lively with ’em; but he’s in there now 
strippin’ off his finery.’”” He motioned toward 
| the closet. 

Jack drew a breath of relief. 

“I’m glad of that. That was my best suit, too. 
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Here, girls, if you want to know how near you 
came to losing your best clothes, come in!” as 
the girls passed the door. 

‘“‘What do you mean ?” Madge said, and Uncle 
Hiram had to explain it all over again, while 
Aunt Martha sat with her hand on the coffee-urn, 
and a very subdued look on her face. 

“TI wouldn’t keep him in that dark room all the 
while we’re eating breakfast, anyway, Hiram,” 
she remarked, when he had finished. 

‘‘Your Aunt Marthy’s so tender-hearted, she’d 
let him get away.” 

“Oh, let us see him, Uncle Hiram! Let him 
out, do! He can’t get away,”’ Kate pleaded. 
“You women folks do beat all! But he can set 
in the wood-shed—Tige won’t let him go fur, 
that’s certain. Come on out here, young fellow; 
you've had time enough to rig out I guess.” 

He threw open the door, and the prisoner 
emerged, dressed in his clean white flannel shirt 
and neatly mended knick- 
erbockers. 

‘Well, well!’ 

“Did you ever!”’ 

“The idea !”’ 

A perfect chorus of 
laughter ended the various 
exclamations of the young 
people, while Jack dropped 
upon the doorstep and 
fairly screamed. 

“You can jest walk out 
into the wood-shed 
and Tige’ll keep you 
company,” Uncle 

“- Hiram continued, 

giving no attention to 

the mirth which he 

; ’ did not understand. 

jie He added, as he sat 
down at the table, 

‘He does look redic’lus with them nine-year-olds 

on his legs, for a fact, girls.’ 

Another shout of laughter in which the fellow 
himself joined and then they found voice to ejac- 
ulate, one after the other, between their convul- 
sions of mirth : 

*“O Uncle Hiram !"’ 

“Tt’s too funny !” 

“Didn’t you know ?” 

“Why, it’s —’”’ 

“Tt’s—Rufe!”’ 

And all made a rush for him. 

“There, I knew the boy wasn’t a thief, Hiram 
Martin!"’ Aunt Martha triumphantly exclaimed, 
as she dropped the urn and sprang from the table 
to help hug the young man who stood enjoying 
the scene immensely. 

‘“‘Rufe! The—Dickens!”’ Uncle Hiram dropped 
the carver and stared. ‘Well, why didn’t you 
say so? I thought you’d grown out of knee- 
pants long ago, you young rascal!” he finally 
ejaculated. 

“That was so long ago, I’ve grown into them 
again, Uncle Hiram. But you know you wouldn’t 
let me say anything—and you wouldn’t have 
believed me if I had told you, you know it,” he 
answered, laughing. 

“That’s so! I wouldn’t either,’ his uncle mut- 
tered, staring at him still. ‘Ev’rything was 
*gainst you from the start, and them onmention- 
ables don’t count much for you now. Well, I 
guess you can explain now, only you’d all better 
come to table ’fore things get cold.” 

“Tt was just this,’ Rufe explained, as they sat 
down to breakfast. ‘“‘You see the bicycle club 
decided to shorten up its spin after we started, and 
come around the mountain road, and I remem- 
bered that the girls and Jack were to be down 
here to-day ; so I thought I’d just leave the others 
atthe top and wheel down by myself—get the 
start of them and give all a surprise.”’ 

“Yes, I see, I see,’’ Uncle Hiram interrupted, 
nodding emphatically as Jack’s mystical terms 
began to hold a little meaning for him; “but go 
on.” 

“T was spinning along beautifully over the down 
grade when I struck a stone, and got a terrible 
‘header’ and found myself sprawling in the ditch, 
all blood and mud and torn up generally, and my 
machine injured. I walked down the rest of the 
way looking like sixty I know, and was at the 
spring trying to clean up a little when I startled 
Aunt Martha —”’ 

“Yes, and you told me you didn’t hurt your- 
self. Why, Rufe!’’ exclaimed Aunt Martha, 
sympathetically. 

‘Well, Aunt Martha, it struck me as so funny 
to think anybody would bang himself up so that 
I said no, of course; but I told you afterward 
that I fell, you know. To tell the truth, I did not 
recognize any of you and I did not know where I 
was until the rest of you came; so I thought I’d 
wait till morning for explanations as long as Aunt 
Martha was good enough to give me those gray 
breeches, Uncle Hiram, in spite of you.” 

Here Rufe glanced at his uncle with a little 





so well I decided to stroll over to the station before 
breakfast for my own. 

**You see, there was no other way to do; Aunt 
Martha had taken my wheel suit to wash and iron 
and mend up. Please get the ‘bobby coat’, aunt; 


|I’m not used to eating in my shirt-sleeves.”’ He 





turned to her with eyes dancing as he made the 
request. 

“That is about all of it. When Uncle Hiram 
came after me with such an urgent request for my 
company back to the house with him, I ‘anted’ 
and ‘mogged’ right along as gracefully as possible 
under the circumstances. Say, Uncle Hiram, was 
that thing loaded ?”’ 

“Yes, it was, you young scapegrace, and you 
deserved just what you got,’’ was the reply, as all 
indulged in another laugh at the recollection of 
Uncle Hiram’s exploit. 

“Oh, well, that wasn’t as bad as it would have 
been for the girls to have seen me with those gray 
breeches on,’’ he merrily rejoined. 

“You couldn’t ’ve looked worse no how than 
you did yesterday when you come,”’ Uncle Hiram 
retorted. 

‘Mr. Martin! Mr. Martin!” 

It was Jake’s voice calling out. 

“Did you find him? I’ve got some of his 
plunder up the ravine, though what ’tis ’blest if I 
kin make out. If it’s buggler’y kits, it’s the 
queerest lot I ever laid eyes on.” 

There was a simultaneous pushing back from 
the breakfast table and Jake’s eyes opened wide 
in astonishment at seeing Rufe, who rushed out 
exclaiming : 

‘It’s my wheel—I told you I smashed it; I hid 
it up there by a stump.” 

“And this has turned out to be my nephew, 
Rufus, Jake, who thought he’d surprise us,’’ was 
Hiram’s brief introduction and explanation in 
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For the Companion. 
AN ODD OLD CITY IN THE ANDES. 


When Mr. Lincoln was President, a gentleman 
made application for appointment in the diplo- 
matic service. 

He was introduced and recommended by Sal- 
mon P. Chase, then the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and afterward Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Mr. Lincoln promised to do the best he could for 
him, and when he called again a few days later, 
said to him: 

“T have given you the highest office in the power 
of the President to bestow.” 

Nowadays that would mean the post-office at 
Leadville, but then it was the mission to Quito, the 
capital of Ecuador. The geographies used to 
insist that Quito is the highest city in the world, 
but it is not so. Leadville, for instance, surpasses 
it by nearly seven hundred feet, and there is a 
village in the Peruvian Andes, called Vincamayo, 
reached by railroad from Arequipa, Peru, that is 
more than four thousand feet higher than either 
Leadville or Quito, almost twice as near the stars 
as the famous Hospice of St. Bernard in the Alps, 
and more than twice as high as the summit of 
Mount Washington. There are also many towns 
in Central Asia still higher than this village. 

The greatest altitude to be reached by a rail- 
road, and the highest point in the world where a 
wheel is turned by steam, is in the pass of Alto 
del Crucero, in Bolivia, not far from Vincamayo, 
fourteen thousand six hundred and sixty feet 
above the sea. 

Quito is remarkable for much else than its great 
altitude. It lies almost exactly under, or over, 
whichever way you like, that important imaginary 
line which we call the equator, and the inhab- 
itants have always before them the grandest pan- 
orama of mountain scenery that can be witnessed 
anywhere in the world. 

The city lies upon the breast of a mighty vol- 
cano, Pichincha, whose snow-clad summit towers 
fifteen thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven 
feet, but fortunately the crater is on the other side 
of the peak, so that when an eruption takes place, 
the fire and lava do not reach it. 

The valley in which Quito lies is girdled with 
twenty-one volcanos, of which three are constantly 
active, five dormant, but liable to break out at any 
time, and twelve extinct and harmless. There are 
twenty-two mountains whose summits are covered 
with everlasting snow, although they are directly 
under the equator, where the snow line is eighteen 
thousand feet. 

There are forty more peaks that are more than 
ten thousand feet high, and the group forms the 
most majestic assemblage of mountains on the 
face of the globe. The monarch, the commander 
of this grand army of Titans, is Chimborazo, 
twenty-one thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
one feet high. 

“Old Chimbo,”’ as the people call it, is considered 
the handsomest of all mountains, for it is cone- 


laugh, at which Mr. Martin gave a suppressed | shaped, of regular outlines, and so covered with 


snort of amusement. 


“But with all that finery on I didn’t think I | of marble. 


was exactly presentable for the society of young 


ladies, when they came and I learned just the | 


state of things. I had telegraphed for my valise 
to be sent up on this morning train, so when Jack 
announced at the tea-table that his was to be left 
so handy I thought I would investigate it and get 
something to wear if possible. His suit fitted me 


pure white snow that it looks as if it were carved 
The name means “the mountain of 
snow.” 

If Mont Blanc were placed beside Chimborazo, 
its summit would not reach within two thousand 
feet of the snow line. For centuries it was 
supposed to be the highest mountain in the world, 
but its supremacy upon the American Hemi- 
sphere has been supplanted by Aconcagua, in 
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Chili, which recent measurements have found to be 
twenty-three thousand nine hundred and ten feet in 
height, and Schlagintweit declares that there are 
thirteen summits in the Himalayas that surpass it. 

To reach Quito from the sea one must ride nine 
days on muleback. There is no road for wagons, 
but only a bridle-path, which crosses the breast of 
Chimborazo at a height of fourteen thousand feet, 
and it is a journey of great hardship and discomfort. 
All freight for the interior of Ecuador is carried 
upon the backs of mules or men, who travel twelve 
or fourteen hours a day, and take two or three weeks 
for the journey. 

There are no hotels, but only filthy lodging-houses, 
in which a neat and nervous traveller would be very 
uncomfortable. There was no telegraph line until a 
few years ago, and it is useless most of the time, for 
the people cut down the poles for firewood, and 
steal the wire to repair their harnesses and panniers 
with. 

But having once reached the capital of the Incas, 
one finds himself rewarded for his hardship and 
exposure, for the scenery is grander than can be 
found elsewhere, and the ancient city is so quaint and 
queer that it seems like entering another world. 

Quito is at least two hundred years behind the 
times in almost every feature of civilization. There 
are no newspapers, and only one printing-office, 
which is owned and conducted by the government 
for the publication of official documents. It is so 
far removed from the rest of the world that the in- 
habitants seldom leave it, and people from the out- 
side do not often go there. 

The city is without a decent hotel, although there 
are seventy-five or eighty thousand inhabitants, and 
strangers who want to be comfortable are compelled 
to stop with merchants, officials, or others to whom 
they have letters of introduction. There is not a 
carriage or a wagon in the place, and only a few 
carts of the most primitive pattern, which look like 
the pictures one sees in the illustrated Bibles of 
those used in the time of Moses. 

The history of Quito has never been written, but 
the traditions make it as old as Jerusalem or Damas- 
cus. The Incas have traditions of a mighty nation 
called the Quitos, who lived there before their fathers 
came, but of whom the world has no other knowl- 
edge. All we know is that Pizarro found a magnifi- 
cent capital of a mighty empire, extending three 
thousand miles, and as thickly settled as China or 
the interior of Europe, with beautiful palaces of 
stone, full of gold and silver and gems; but it was 
all destroyed. 

The walls of the palace of Atahualpa, the last of 
the Incas, whose pathetic story Prescott has told in 
“The Conquest of Peru,” now enclose a prison, and 
a gloomy convent stands upon the site of the famous 
Temple of the Sun. 

Decay and dilapidation, poverty and ignorance, 
filth and depravity are the most conspicuous features 
of life in Quito, but the people are as vain and proud 
as if they had all the good things of the world, and 
think they have a grander city than London or New 
York. They know no better, and perhaps it is well 
that they do not. The only portion of the popula- 
tion who seem to be prosperous consists of the 
buzzards, the scavengers of the town, and as all the 
filth and refuse from the houses is pitched into the 
streets, they have plenty to do. 

The men stand idly around the street corners, 
wrapped in their ponchos, for it is cool in the shade, 
and repulsive-looking beggars reach out their hands 
for alms to those who pass by. The women are 
seldom seen in the streets except on feast-days or 
early in the morning when they go to mass, and 
then they keep their faces so covered that it is im- 
possible to tell one from another. 

Almost every second person you meet is a priest or 
a monk, and they wear all sorts of queer gowns and 
frocks, with the old-fashioned shovel hats that we 
see on the stage at the opera, or in the pictures of 
olden times in Italy and Spain. 

Soldiers are numerous, usually barefooted, and 
wearing uniforms of ordinary white cotton sheeting. 
Peons half-naked, and children entirely so, sleep or 
play in the sun, and Indian women clad in sombre 
black glide to and fro with their mantas drawn over 
their heads, or sit in the market-place selling fruits 
and vegetables. Pedlers are numerous, and their 
shrill cries afford strangers amusement. 

Water-carriers are always to be seen with great 
jars of clay, holding half a barrel on their backs, 
going to and from the fountain in the Plaza. There 
are no pipes or wells to supply the houses, and all 
the water used by the families has to be brought by 
the servants, or purchased from the public carriers 
at so much a gallon. 

The city is traversed by deep ravines that are 
arched over with heavy masonry, on which the 
houses rest. All the streets are narrow, and carriages 
could scarcely pass upon them if there were any. 
The sidewalks are in proportion to the streets, and 
one wonders what they were made for, as two people 
could not possibly go abreast or pass each other upon 
them. 

It is even difficult for one man to keep both feet 
upon the sidewalk without rubbing the whitewash 
off the walls of the houses, and the inhabitants, who 
are never guilty of any unnecessary exertion, have 
abandoned the effort, and walk in the road. The 
roofs of the houses, which are made of curved tiles, 
like sewer pipes cut lengthwise, reach over the pave- 
ments two or three feet, and water-spouts project 
still farther. 

Few of the houses have windows looking upon the 
street on the ground floor, but are lighted from the 
inner courts. The second-story windows open upon 
balconies, where the ladies spend a good part of 
their time watching the passers-by, and chatting 
with their neighbors. 

Many of the houses, particularly those in the 
centre of the city, are large, and were once furnished 
with luxury and elegance, but are no longer so. The 
walls are thick, and the rooms are large. The lower 
floors are occupied by the servants and as stables for 
the horses and cattle, while the family live in the 
rooms above. 

There is only one entrance through which every- 


body and everything that enters the house must go, | 


and at night itis closed with great oaken doors 
securely barred. There is no gas, but a law requires 
each householder to hang a lantern over his door 


with a lighted candle in it. When the candles burn 
out at ten or eleven o’clock the streets are totally 
dark. The policemen carry lanterns and long pikes, 
and when the clocks strike the hours they call out 
“Sereno! Sereno!” which means that “all is well.” 
Therefore, the policemen are called ‘“‘Serenos.” 

All the men wear ponchos, blankets with slits cut 
in the centre through which their heads are passed. 
The poncho is the most useful of garments, for it is 
a substitute for a coat by day, a coverlid by night, an 
umbrella when it rains, and a basket when there is 
anything bulky to carry. 

The women wear a similar garment, the paneulon, 
or manta, with which they hide their heads and 
faces as well as their bodies. 

The women are notoriously untidy in their dress 
and habits, but the paneulon hides their defects. 
There is no such a thing as a bonnet in all Ecuador. 
The Indians, said to be the descendants of the Incas, 
wear nothing but black, as a pathetic, perpetual 
mourning for Atahualpa, their king, the last of the 
Incas, who was strangled by Pizarro. 

The people are scrupulously polite, but never do 
what they promise. If a man should carry out an 
agreement as he would be expected to do in other 
countries, his neighbors would look upon him asa 
most eccentric individual. If you contract for a 
horse to be brought to your door at nine o’clock in 
the morning, you must not look for him till twelve 
if he comes at all. If a shoemaker promises to make 
you a pair of boots by Saturday night you need not 
expect them for a week or two after. 

Everything is maiana,—to-morrow. Nothing is 
done to-day that can possibly be put off till next 
week, and that is why the people are so poor. 

There are no fixed prices for anything in the stores. 
If you ask the cost of an article the merchant will 
reply, “How much will you give for it?” If you 




























name a sum he 
will then ask 
twice or three 
| times as much 
| as you offer,and 
| negotio with 
| you. The women 
|in the market will 
| sell nothing by whole- 
| sale. If potatoes are 
| a medio, six cents, a pound, every pound will be 
| weighed out separately, no matter whether you buy 
two pounds or a bushel. 

There is no money smaller than the quartillo, 
three cents, so the change is made in loaves of bread. 
On his way to market the buyer stops at the bakers, 
and fills his basket with bread to make change with, 
so many rolls to the penny. Very few people have 
money, and those who have lack confidence in their 
neighbors, so everything has to be paid for in 
advance. 

If you go to a market-woman, and tell her you 
| want such and such vegetables, she asks for your 
| money. When you give it to her she hands you 
what you have bought. If you order a coat at the 
tailor’s, or boots at the shoemaker’s you have to pay 
for them in advance, for they may not have the 
| means to get the materials at the wholesale store, 
and have no credit. The landlord at the hotel, or at 
the boarding-house where you are staying comes 
| around every morning before he goes to market, and 

asks you to pay your board for the day. Otherwise 

he could not buy food. 
| At the entrances of most of the houses are effigies 
| of saints with candles burning before them, and all 
| who enter must take off their hats and cross them- 
| selves. Service is going on in the churches almost 
| continuously, and the air is filled with the clangor of 
| bells from morning till night. No lady of quality 
| goes to church without a servant following her, who 
carries her prayer rug. 

There are no pews nor seats in the churches, but 
| the floors are marked off in squares, which are rented 
| like sittings. The servant lays the prayer rug down, 
the lady kneels upon it during her devotions, and at 
the close of the service the servant comes again to 
take it away. 
| Servants always go in droves. When you hire a 
| cook you take her husband and the rest of her family 
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to board, and they bring their dogs and rabbits, their | 
pigs, their chickens, and all their other property | 
with them. The husband may be a pedler or a 
blacksmith, or he may be a soldier, but he continues 
to live with his wife when she goes out to service. 
The children of the family may be used for light 
duties, such as going on errands or watching the 
baby, and no extra pay is expected, but for every | 
servant you hire you may depend upon having a 
dozen or more extra mouths to feed. 

Sometimes the cook’s relatives come to visit her, | 
often half a dozen men, women and children, and | 
stay a week or two. They also must be fed, and 
taken care of, but are not so much trouble and 
expense as it might seem, for they are satisfied with 
beans, corn bread and a little potato soup to eat, and 
sleep on the floor of the kitchen, or on the straw in 
the stable. 

There is not a stove or a chimney in all Quito. 
The weather is seldom cold enough to require a fire 
for heating purposes, and all the cooking is done 
with charcoal on a sort of shelf like a blacksmith’s 
forge. There must be a different fire for every pot 
or kettle and generally two persons to attend them, 
one with a pair of bellows, and the other to keep 
the pots from tipping over, for they are made with 
rounded bottoms like a ginger-beer bottle. No 
laundry work is ever done in the house, but all the 
soiled clothes are taken to the nearest brook, washed 
in the cold running water, and spread upon the 
stones to dry in the sun. 

Very little water is used, for drinking, for bathing, 
or for laundry purposes. There is a national preju- 
dice against it. The people have a notion that water 
is unwholesome, that it causes dyspepsia if too much 
is taken into the stomach, and that a fever will result 
from too free use of it upon the skin. 

Women seldom wash their faces but wipe them 
with cloths, and then spread on a sort of plaster 
made of magnesia and the whites of eggs. Whena 
person arrives from a journey, particularly if he has 
come from a lower to a higher altitude, he will not 
wash his face for several days for fear that the open- 
ing of the pores of his skin will result in cold and 
fever. 

There are many doctors in Quito, and some of 
them are men of skill. There are drug stores, also, 
but when you go to one of them for medicine, you 
are expected to take with you a bottle, or a cup, or 
something else to bring it home in. The druggist 
has no stock of bottles, and never furnishes them to 
his customers. The reason for this is that all bot- 
tles have to be 
brought up the 
mountains from 
two to three 
weeks’ journey on 
the backs of men, 
and are therefore 
very expensive. 

The Indians 
constitute the la- 
boring population 
and they carry all 
their burdens on 
their backs. They 
do not seem to 
have any strength 
in their arms. A 
broad strap is 
passed around the 
forehead to sus- 
tain the load, and 
another around 
the shoulders. 
They generally 
take a slow trot 
when on a jour- 
ney, which they 
can keep up for 
hours without tir- 
ing, even with a 
hundred pounds 
on their backs. 

They never 
laugh nor sing, have no sports, no songs, no tales, 
but are sullen, morose, stupid, and submissive to all 
sorts of cruelty and oppression. The Spaniards have 
been hard masters, and three hundred and fifty 
years of cruel persecution and oppression have 
crushed out the spirit of the poor son of the Inca, so 
that he no longer smiles. 

The Indians, and in fact nearly all the lower 
classes, seldom marry because they cannot afford to 
do so, as the fees charged by the priests are so high. 
Even among the aristocratic classes it is the custom 
for young people to solicit money among their 
friends to pay their marriage fee, and it is a common 
thing to see a man going around with a little basket, 
among the throngs at the market-place, and saying 
to those he approaches : 

“For the love of the Virgin, most illustrious 
senor, give me a medio toward the payment of my 
marriage fee.” 

The aristocratic ladies never go shopping, but have 
samples brought to them from the stores, and select 
their goods in that way. Articles purchased are 
never wrapped in packages, for paper is too expen- 
sive, like bottles. All ladies, as well as gentlemen, 
are inveterate smokers and gamblers, and spend 
much of their time with cigarettes and cards. 

There are no operas, or theatres, or concerts, or | 
lectures, or museums, or public meetings, and very 
seldom a ball or a dinner-party, for each family has 
all it can do to provide its own food or drink, with- 
out entertaining its friends and neighbors. The 
ladies do not call upon each other, but do all their 
visiting from the balconies of their houses, or while 
they are on their way to and from mass. 

Bull-baiting and cock-fighting are the chief amuse- 
ments, with carnivals and masquerades on feast 
days. The men and women dress themselves in fan- 
tastic costumes on these occasions, and throng the | 
streets, pelting each other with egg-shells filled with 
perfumed water, or bunches of colored paper cut 
into little pieces, like snowflakes. 

The people are all Catholics, and are much more 
bigoted and intolerant than in Rome itself, or in 
any other country in the world. No Protestant is 
allowed to get married, or testify in the courts, or be 
buried in the cemeteries, and not many years have 
passed since they were stoned in the streets. All| 
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imported goods are sprinkled with holy water in the 
eustom-houses, before they are sold, so as to sanctify 
them, and no books are admitted to the country till 
they have been examined by the priests, for fear 
heretical doctrines will be introduced. 

The church has a proportion of all the receipts 
from the bull-fights and cock-fights, and has a 
monopoly of all the lotteries. On Good Friday it is 
the custom of the more pious portion of the popula- 
tion to go to the convents and lash themselves with 
whips upon the bare skin. 

The priests first preach a sermon on repentance, 
and then the lights are turned out. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen both strip to the waist, and whip themselves 
and each other for a while, crying and shrieking in 
the most frightful manner. When they have atoned 
for their sins in this way they resume their clothes, 
and depart in silence. 

Similar proceedings take place during Lent at the 
Institution of the Order of Mercy, a convent in the 
outskirts of the city, where cells are arranged for 
the accommodation of penitents, and ladies and 
gentlemen of the best families are in the habit of 
going there annually for a few days, and by depriv- 
ing themselves of all comforts atone for the sins 
they have committed during the year. 

The dead are buried in the middle of the night, 
and the procession of chanting monks and people 
carrying candles and torches is a weird and striking 
spectacle. It is the custom among those who can 
afford such an outlay, to have a sort of funeral recep- 
tion a few days after the burial. Invitations are 
issued as if to a wedding or a ball, and the guests 
gather, eat and drink, discuss the virtues of the 
dead, the amount of money he has left, the proba- 
bility of the widow marrying again, and other inter- 
esting topics, and have a good time generally. 

Meanwhile the family of the deceased sit in another 
room by themselves, arranged in the order of their 
relationship to the dead, and receive the condolences 
of the guests. At the conclusion of the entertain- 
ment all the pictures in the house are turned to the 
wall, the piano is closed, the guitar is tied up in 
black cloth, and the house is shut up for a month 
or so. 

All the mourning is Supposed to be done in that 
time. When it is over the femily are as gay as ever, 
and the widow can marry as soon as she gets a 
chance. WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW DOC WAS CURED. 


“And here is ‘Doc’ as sleek and handsome as ever,” 
said I, as we drew back from the dinner-table at 
Cousin George’s farm-house. ‘Doc’? was the family 
cat, a beautiful mottled gray fellow, the picture of 
feline grace and lazy ease, and a great pet. When I 
spoke his name, the great furry fellow leaped sud-_ 
denly upon a chair near me, and extended his large 
sleek head for a caressing rub. I offered him a choice 
bit of turkey, but he sniffed at it condescendingly, 
and declined it. 

George observed the movement with a frown, and 
then said, “I am sorry to say that Doc is under sen- 
tence of death. This is his last day.” 

“What, Doc to be killed!’ I exclaimed, almost as 
much shocked as if he had been a human being. 
‘‘What is his offence?” 

“Ovifrage,” replied Doc’s master, with a grim 
smile. ‘I don’t think that offence is on the statute- 
book, or that the word is in any dictionary; but his 
crime is one which has to be capitally punished—on 
afarm. Doc has become a confirmed and hardened 
egg-sucker. He cracks the shells and opens them 
very adroitly, and has acquired such a fondness for 
them that he will eat no other food if he can steal 
anegg. I never knew a farm cat to be cured of the 
egg-habit. They all have to be killed. So to-morrow 
Doc goes into the bag, and under the ice of the mill- 
pond.” 

As I sat patting Doc’s head, I happened to remem- 
ber how a certain great-aunt in our family had cured 
a thievish boy of sucking eggs in her barn. 

“Do you remember, George, the trick that our 
amiable old Aunt Rebecca played off upon Mose 
Wilkins?” I said. ‘Mose, you know, had a habit of 
slipping into the barn and sucking every egg that he 
could lay his hands on. At last the old lady, deter- 
mined to cure Mose, blew an egg, that is to say made 
a small hole at each end and blew out the contents, 
then stuck a bit of the inner skin of an egg over one 
of the holes, so as to close it. Then she filled the 
shell with castor-oil and dry, powdered lobelia, and 
covered the other hole. The egg, thus doctored, she 
replaced in a nest and removed all other eggs from 
the nests. 

“Shortly after dusk that night Mose stole in ata 
backdoor, found and sucked the medicated egg. 
There was a very sick urchin in the Wilkins house- 
hold that night, but he did not make a fuss about it 
and recovered before morning. He never troubled 
Aunt Rebecca’s eggs afterward. But castor-oil and 
lobelia would probably fail with Doc; he would not 
swallow the stuff.” 

“T am not so sure about that,’ replied Cousin 
Emma. “It doesn’t take him long to eat an egg. 
George, let’s try it.’ 

“T should suggest refilling the egg with its own 
white plentifully mixed with cayenne pepper,” 
George remarked. 

Two or three eggs were brought in; and, then and 
there, we prepared one on the Aunt Rebecca plan, 
using nearly the entire stock of cayenne from the 
castor. It was deemed best to keep Doc fasting over 
night, that he might bring a sharp appetite to aid the 
experiment. 

Early in the morning before I was up, George 
carried the egg out to the stable, and, having placed 
it in a nest in the side of the mow of hay, concealed 
himself in a vacant horse-stall where he could watch 
results. Emma, meantime, after waiting a few 
minutes, had let out Doc, who soon made his appear- 
ance in the stable. : 

He ran straight fir-+ to one nest and then to 
another in search of eggs. Discovering the one laid 
out for him, he immediately rolled it from the nest 
to the floor with uis paw, gave it a sharp pat which 
crushed the shell, and began greedily to take up and 
swallow the out-flowing contents. 

“He did not seem at first to mind the cayenne at 
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all,” George said, in telling the story, “and he had 
taken several laps with his tongue before discovering 
that it was not like former eggs. 

“Then suddenly he stopped and seemed to smack 
once on it, his eyes starting wide open as if fright- 
ened. Next moment he uttered aloud yawl, and gave 
along leap from the nest. Then the fun began in 
good earnest! He tore at his mouth with both paws, 
and yowed and spit, and went over the barn floor 
like a top. 

“After a minute or two of this, he suddenly ran 
up a& post to the top of the hay-mow, and then I 
could hear his claws on the beams as he leaped from 
one to another. The more the pepper burned him, 
the higher he seemed to want to climb. At length 
he got clean up in the cupola of the stable, among 
the cobwebs and old barn-swallows’ nests. 1 could 
hear him alternately yowing, and making frantic 
efforts to claw his way out through the top of the 
cupola.” 

He was still there when George came in to break- 
fast, and there he stayed all day; I saw him sitting 
on @ cross-piece up there late in the afternoon, but 
could not call him down, and it was not till near 
noon the next day that he made his appearance in 
the house, looking very “seedy.” He seemed to be 
very glad of a bowl of milk, and was never after- 
ward known to touch an egg. 


++ 
COURAGE AND HOPE. 


Let us look upward, not downward, 
For grovelling brings no balm; 
Let us luok forward, not backward, 
For a dead past holds no charm. 


———-__—4@- _ 


For tht Companion. 


DOCTOR BOB. 


Une’ Primus’s wife, Priscilla, who kept the dairy 
on Tom-in-Luck Plantation, died about midsummer, 
in the twelfth year after Mawse Tom and Mis’ Nan- 
nie were married, and settled on a place of their 
own. She left, among other valuables, a flowered 
pitcher that was the cause of quarrel between Unc’ 
Primus and his sister-in-law, Aunt Tempe. 

Aunt Priscy had left no children, but Unc’ Primus 
had a niece to whom he wished to present the flow- 
ered pitcher, while Mom Rhody declared that Aunt 
Priscy had willed that particular pitcher to her near- 
est of kin, Aunt Tempe. 

Backed by Mom Rhody, Aunt Tempe got possession 
of the pitcher, but in the struggle the spout was 
broken off, and this small fragment Unc’ Primus 
pocketed, vowing vengeance. 

“Hit’s a gret pity,” said Mom Rhody, uneasily, 
“det Primus is sister’s son’s wife’s nephew ter ole 
Une’ December over ter Mawse Coe’s,” and she 
speedily procured a rabbit’s left hind-foot for Aunt 
‘Tempe to wear in her bosom. 

Thus panoplied, Aunt Tempe defied Unc’ Primus, 
who, in less than three months, took a second wife, 
professed himself at peace with sll the world, and 
made over to Aunt Tempe whatever possessions of 
her deceased sister he had not already bestowed 
upon his niece. 

“Dat ’ceitful Primus!’ said Mom Rhody; and 
when, on a day in September, Aunt Tempe was 
taken ill, Mom Rhody declared, mysteriously, that it 
was just what she had expected. 

But it was not what any one else would have ex- 
pected, for Aunt Tempe was a robust, cheerful 
woman, brisk and tidy, and frolicsome as a kitten 
with Mis’ Nannie’s children. That Aunt Tempe 
should be ill was incomprehensible, and so strangely 
ill! She had no fever, she complained of no “misery” 
anywhere; she simply stopped in the midst of cut. 
ting out the plantation clothing, and announced 
with solemnity that “somethin’ ur ’nother wuz 
wrong.” As Mom Rhody stated it: 

“Of a Friday by noon, 
*Cordin’ ter change ob de moon, 
Sis’ Tempe her wuk wuz done. 

Mom Rhody had a gift at oracular jingles that 
procured her great esteem on the plantation. It was 
not hidden from the negroes that this old nurse, who 
had ‘raised’? Mawse Tom, was deep in the lore of 
the evil one and all his works—not to do them, but 
to give warning thereof; for Mom Rhody was a 
sister in the church that stood in the sandy bottom 
beside the creek, a shouting and fasting member, a 
leader in “prah-meetin’s,” as one called to wage a 
perpetual warfare, so she said, against Satan and his 
imps, and Mom Rhody held that Friday was the 
devil’s own day. 

“Hukkom I know dat?” said she. “De is signs 
a-plenty. Doan’ ev’ybody see jay-buds is skaase o’ 
Fridays, ’long o’ totin’ sticks ter men’ de fiahs be- 
low? When you see mischance happen o’ dat day, 
debbil got a han’ in dat job by means o’ his minis- 
ters, sho’ly—mo’n perticklar effen moon changes.”’ 

When it was suggested that the doctor should be 
sent for, Mom Rhody shook her head, and said: “No 
white man’s doctor top side o’ de yeth couldn’ do Sis’ 
Tempe no good.” 

Mom Rhody did not hesitate to express this opin- 
ion to Mawse Tom himself, seeing that she had 
“raised” him. But Mawse Tom would not listen to 
such nonsense, he said, and as Aunt Tempe had now 
been lying ill some days without improvement, 
Christopher Columbus was despatched for the family 
physician, who felt Aunt Tempe’s pulse and looked 
at her tongue, and asked if she had any pain. 

Aunt Tempe said, “No; only a general gin-out.” 
The doctor thought at first that she was “playing 
*possum,” but day by day she grew worse, until at 
last it was indisputable that she was very ill. She 
could not move, except to turn her poor head upon 
her pillow, and roll her eyes beseechingly. The 
power of speech was gone. 

“I done tole Mawse Tom he gwan fling away his 
money on white man’s doctor!” grumbled Mom 
Rhody. “En now I tell you, Mis’ Nannie, honey, 
Sis’ Tempe is done gin up ter die, douten Doctor 
Bob is sont fur.” 

Doctor Bob should have borne some outlandish, 
tongue-twisting name, for he was a native African, 
but time out of mind he had been known as Doctor 
Bob, a healer of the “kunjered,” and the negroes 
far and near regarded him with a sentiment border- 
ing on veneration. He was a slave on old Major 
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| Wheaten’s place over in the next county, but ad 


master never hesitated to allow him to lay down the 
| hoe whenever there came a summons from a victim 
of the “‘kunjer.” 

Indeed, Doctor Bob’s fees were a liberal offset to 
the loss of his labor in the cotton-row, for, between 
| the major and the doctor, the charges amounted to 
| fifty dollars, more or less, and whoever employed 
Doctor Bob had the trouble of hauling him and his 
paraphernalia back and forth. There was not very 
much of Doctor Bob, it is true, but there was a 
great deal of the paraphernalia. 

Mawse Tom grumbled much at paying such a price 
for humbuggery and superstition, especially as both 
| he and Doctor Henly had decided that Aunt Tempe’s 
case was hopeless; but ole Mis’ and Mis’ Nannie 
said that they could not see Aunt Tempe die with 
any wish ungratified, and little Nan and Roy and 
Susy, and even baby Tom, began now to clamor for 
Doctor Bob; therefore, though Mawse Tom had 
often declared that Doctor Bob should never set foot 
on his plantation, he was sent for. 

Had Doctor Bob refused to come, the negroes of 
Tom-in-Luck would have felt themselves doomed by 
wholesale to the powers of darkness; but Doctor 
Bob had never been known to refuse. It was, as 
the negroes say, ‘‘a half-hour by sun,” when the ox- 
cart that had been sent for him was seen toiling up 
the hill beyond the peach orchard, and, by Mawse 
Tom’s indulgence, the negroes stopped work, and 
assembled to receive the illustrious doctor—all except 
Unc’ Primus. Primus was mauling rails in the 
woods, and he went on mauling rails. 

But he was not missed from the company that 
crowded around the big gate, as the cart approached. 
Little Miss Nan and Rov ond Susy were mounted 
on the topmost red bar, and Mom Rhody was there 
with baby Tom in her arms; a score of little picka- 
ninnies swarmed over the fence-rails, and lost their 
balance and tumbled into the sand, and picked them- 
selves up again, afraid to cry. The older negroes 
formed a line on each side of the way, bowing obse- 














| quiously as the cart passed through. 
The cart was very full of something—no doubt of | 
that, but at first Doctor Bob did not make much of a | 


as a dismissal, for with one accord, they straggled 
away; a few of the older ones, whether through | 
inherited tradition, whether through an instinctive | 
sense of decorum characteristic of many of their 
race, advanced, one by one, did obeisance to Doctor 
Bob, and solemnly retired. 

Doctor Bob entered his cabin, and was seen no 
more until about noon the next day. This was the 
time fixed for the initiation of his ministrations to 
Aunt Tempe. He began by walking backward around 
her cabin, as he had walked around his own, throw- 
ing handful after handful of his shrivelled scarlet 
beans. There were not so many witnesses on this 
occasion, for the negroes were at work, but Mis’ 
Nannie was present, and Mom Rhody. 

Aunt Tempe’s cabin with its little garden was one 
of the tidiest on the plantation. Her little flower- 
bed had been gay all summer with “four-o’clocks” 
and “old maids,” which toddling baby Tom would 
pull and lay on her pillow, saying: ‘‘Pitty fowers, 
make Mom Tempe well.” 

At first Aunt Tempe smiled at the child and feebly 
strove to stroke his curls, but she had not smiled 
now for many days. When, however, Doctor Bob 
looked at her and said: “‘Doctor Bob know; Doctor 
Bob cuore,” Aunt Tempe smiled once more. 

To Mis’ Nannie’s great alarm—for it was a chilly 
day in November and Aunt Tempe was almost a 
skeleton—Doctor Bob uncovered his patient’s feet, 
and, with great solemnity, laid his staff across the 
soles of Aunt Tempe’s feet, uttering some cabalistic 
words that Mom Rhody evidently understood, for 
she made a response in similar gibberish, at which 
Doctor Bob seemed greatly pleased. 

He now took his position in the middle of the 
room, fixed his eyes on Aunt Tempe, and bending 
his crooked legs to an extraordinary angle, began 
swaying slowly back and forth, waving his arms, 
and crooning a wild chant. 

His voice never rose above this low, monotonous 
crooning, but his movement presently grew faster 
and faster, and at that instant Mom Rhody entered 
upon the same performance, which was maintained 
with great vigor until both fell to the floor ex- 
hausted. Doctor Bob was the first to recover. He 
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show. It was Christopher Columbus, seated on the 
buck-board and shouting to the ox, that chiefly struck 
the eye—“Christopher Columbus, swellin’ wid his 
own insignificance, dat boy,” Mom Rhody remarked 
severely; for Mom Rhody did not believe in for- 
wardness in youth. 

However, Christopher, though he sat exalted, did 
not command the eye for long; when the cart halted 
in front of the cabin assigned to Doctor Bob’s exclu- 
sive use, there was seen in the midst of a motley 
array of squat and bulging jugs, a dwarfish figure, 
clad in dingy brown, and crouching with arms a- 
kimbo, so that he was hardly to be distinguished 
from the uncouth vessels that surrounded him, save 
for the bright and scintillating black eyes illuminat- 
| ing his ebon face, and darting fire at every glance. 
| When, at Mawse Tom’s approach, he removed his 
dingy cap, and revealed a peaked head as white as 
snow, the effect was so startling, that the awe- 
stricken negroes fell back, and some of the picka- 
ninnies stifled a yell in their mother’s skirts. 

“Sho’ cuore, massa,” said Doctor Bob, with a 
gleaming grin, as he scrambled out of the cart. 
When he stood upon his feet, his resemblance to his 
squatty jugs was more marked and more ludicrous 
than ever. 

He was very short, and very bow-legged, with a 
pronounced paunch, which he supported with his 
two hands. He said he was a thousand years old, 
and the negroes believed it, but he had none of the 
feebleness, none of the apathy of age. 

“Doctor Bob en he jug neber fail,’ he said to 
Mawse Tom, with another grin, as he proceeded to 
remove the numerous vessels of different sizes, and 
to set them within the cabin door. 

Lastly, he took from the cart a long, stout, knotty 
stick, black and polished, and cut into three spikes 
at the top. At sight of this there was a more pro- 
nounced retreat on the part of the beholders, and 
some of the very young ones ran away howling. 

Doctor Bob evidently enjoyed the commotion he 
excited; his eyes twinkled and glanced, taking in 
every movement of the crowd, while he raised his 
stick aloft, waved it around his head, muttering 
strange words; then, walking backward around the 
cabin, he cast handful after handful of a curious 
kind of hard, shrivelled red berry, or bean, which 
he took from his pockets, and of which his supply 
seemed to be inexhaustible. 

This done, he paused in front of the door, waved 
his hands thrice, which the negroes seemed to accept 
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removed his staff from Aunt Tempe’s feet with one 
hand, and with the other he held up to view two 
small balls of hair. | 

“See um?” he said to Mis’ Nannie. “Come outen 
foots, but trabelled de body froo.” 

“Do you expect me to believe such nonsense?” 
said Mis’ Nannie, indignantly. 

“Honey, honey,” panted Mom Rhody, “doan balk 
de cuore!” 

“‘Um gwan see,” muttered Doctor Bob, in dudgeon, 
as he wrapped the balls of hair ina fabric, the like of 
which Mis’ Nannie had never seen before. He then 
left the cabin, but presently returned with one of his 
smallest jugs full of a steaming liquid; this he 
placed at Aunt Tempe’s feet, and covered all closely 
with the marvellous patchwork. 

“Um no better, eh?” he said to Mis’ Nannie, 
jerking his thumb toward the bed. Certainly Aunt 
Tempe was no worse. 

So the “powwow,” as Mawse Tom called it, went 
on day after day with this difference, that it took 
place after dark when more of the negroes,—special 
selections of Mom Rhody’s,—could be present to 
“assist” in the ministrations, and Mawse Tom came 
to look on, instead of Mis’ Nannie. 

Every night Doctor Bob drew bigger and bigger 
balls of hair from Aunt Tempe’s feet, and put a 
bigger jug of some mysterious steaming compound 
in her bed, and Aunt Tempe began to recover the 
power of speech and the use of her hands. 

At last, when for eight consecutive days he had 
exhibited those mysterious balls of hair, supposed 
to travel through Aunt Tempe’s body and come out 
at her feet,and Aunt Tempe all the while visibly 
growing better, on the morning of the ninth day, 
that being Friday, Doctor Bob announced that she 
would be loosed from the “kunjer’” at sundown, and 
that whoever had been instrumental in putting it 
upon her would “‘drap in de tracks,”’ and only Doctor 
Bob’s mercy could save that person from the effects 
of that same “‘kunjer.” 

At Doctor Bob’s requisition, all the negroes were 
summoned at sundown to march in procession around 
Aunt Tempe’s cabin, ole Mis’ and Mawse Tom and 
Mis’ Nannie being there as lookers-on with all the 
children, except baby Tom, who was asleep on a 
blanket in front of Aunt Tempe’s fire. 

Aunt Tempe lay on her bed opposite the door, 
which was wide open, that egress might be allowed 
the invisible “kunjer,” and that she might be seen 





of each one in the procession. She was very feeble 


still, not having yet recovered the power to move 
herself freely. Doctor Bob stood outside, facing the 
door, at a sufficient distance to allow the procession 
to pass between him and the cabin. 

Despite his diminutive size, despite his deformity, 
this hoary-headed black dwarf wore an air of 
majesty, and humbuggery though he felt it all to be, 
Mawse Tom could not laugh; to these ignorant 
creatures it bore a significance so terrible. 

Mis’ Nannie, when Doctor Bob began his un- 
earthly crooning, clung trembling to her husband, 
and was half-sorry she had permitted the children 
to be present. 

Most negroes incline to a rocking gait, and Mawse 
Tom’s slaves, under the influence of Doctor Bob, 
swayed and swung heavily, and doubtless, had the 
marching and the crooning continued many minutes, 
they would all have passed into a convulsive dance, 
but the march presently came abruptly to an end. 

In obedience to a fascination none could resist, 
each negro, in passing, looked in at the invalid on 
the bed, but when Primus looked in, he uttered a 
yell, and fell flat upon his face. 

He had seen what nobody else stayed to see, for 
the negroes scattered far and wide, as if a bomb- 
shell had burst among them. Primus saw Aunt 
Tempe, who had not moved for so many weeks, 
spring out of bed and rush to the fireplace, for Aunt 
Tempe, too, had seen what nobody else saw, she 
had seen the log in the fireplace burn asunder, and 
scatter in its fall the burning coals over baby Tom. 

No one could understand, at first, the apparition of 
Aunt Tempe in the doorway, with the sleeping child 
in her arms, and the tears running down her wasted 
cheeks. Even to Mawse Tom and Mis’ Nannie it 
seemed a sort of miracle, and I make no doubt that 
Doctor Bob himself was in a measure astonished, 
but he said, complacently : 

“Um done loosed, feed um, warm um, um walk 
bombye.”’ 

Then he turned his attention to Primus, who upon 
recovering his senses, forswore Unc’ December and 
all his arts. 

As for Aunt Tempe, she did not recover her full 
strength immediately, but she improved rapidly, 
and never was ill again. She died in freedom at an 
extreme old age, cheered to the last by the affection- 
ate devotion of baby Tom, whom she was accustomed 
to pet and scold long after his beard was grown. 

Mawse Tom paid Doctor Bob’s fee without ques- 
tioning his skill, but it was not to be doubted by any 
reasonable mind that Aunt Tempe’s faithful affection 
for baby Tom was a powerful factor in her cure, 
though Doctor Bob took to himself all the glory of 
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A DANGEROUS RESEMBLANCE. 


A resemblance between two persons so strong as 
to give risc to a prolonged case of mistaken identity, 
is rarely met with outside the pages of fiction. Of 
his own personal knowledge the writer can speak of 
one instance where, for a short time, such a resem- 
blance seemed to baffle the inquisitive eyes of old 
acquaintances. 

It happened not long ago to a friend of mine, a civil 
engineer in the employment of a great railway com- 
pany, to be most awkwardly mistaken for a fugitive 
from the primitive justice of a mountain district in 
Arkansas. His adventure was exciting and full of 
danger, and seems worth relating. 

Conrad Hurling, though a young man, is one of 
the most efficieat engineers in the employ of the 
M. R. and P. Railway Company. He belongs to the 
“Locating Corps,” and his work is in “‘preliminary” 
and “locating surveys.” Last winter he was sent 
alone upon an important mission which required a 
journey through the State of Arkansas, a journey 
not by rail ina Pullman sleeper, but on horseback 
over three hundred miles of mountainous and 
swampy country, much of it little better than a wil- 
derness. 

The Missouri, Rio Grande and Pacific directors, 
jealous of a competing line which was building an 
extension pointing in that direction, determined to 
forestall it in occupying Arkansas territory, and 
Hurling was sent out to look over the ground in ad- 
vance of a preliminary survey. In fact, he was to 
make a sort of “preliminary” by the aid of his eyes, 
his powers of gathering information from inhabi- 
tants, a sectional map of the State, and certain 
charts which he carried upon which to trace the 
route and all prominent landmarks and water 
courses. 

It was about the first of December that he set out 
from the mountain village of Ozo, where he had 
purchased a horse and saddle for the journey. He 
had attired himself in a rough corduroy suit, a broad- 
brimmed white hat, and a pair of high-top hunting 
boots. He carried a revolver in a pocket of his sad- 
dle-bags, which also contained his maps and papers, 
with room for a noon lunch. 

The first day’s travel led him into a wild and pic- 
turesque region of the Ozarks, a rough country of 
rocky peaks and ridges of deep ravines and yawning 
gulches, the home of not a few suspicious moon- 
shiners, and, if report were trustworthy, of some 
other characters still more unpleasant to meet. 

However, the young engineer was well on his 
guard, he knew the characteristics of the inhabitants 
generally, and was usually possessed of the lucky 
faculty of making himself “at home with every- 
body;” in other words, of winning the stranger’s 
confidence. 

The weather was fine, and for several days the 
traveller found his leisurely journey pleasant and 
full of interest. The few inhabitants with whom he 
met and conversed on the road, or at occasional 
cabins where he put uv for the night or stopped for 
a meal, seemed well disposed, and generally gave 
him such information as they had about the route 
he proposed to take. 

Some of the more intelligent of them were very 
hospitable upon learning his errand, and evinced 
much enthusiasm at the prospect of a “shore ’nough 
railroad’’ and “cyars” running past their very doors. 

“T knowed I’d see a engine a-humpin’ up this val- 
ley some 0’ these yere days,” said one shrewd old 
farmer, ‘‘an’ that’s jes’ the reason why I tuck ’n’ 
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sot myself en my fam’ly down on this yere piece o’ 
lan’ w’at I got pa’chelly fenced, en ben a-livin’ on 
hit ever sence the wah. Hit air boun’ ter be a valley- 
ble piece o’ prop’ty, hit air.’ 

Conrad passed an enjoyable evening at the old 
man’s cabin, where a large family of overgrown 
youths of both sexes sat with them about the fire- 
place conversing, after the first shyness had worn 
off, in their uncouth, roundabout dialect. 

For several days he pursued the route marked out 
for him through the valleys of deep watercourses, 
through mountain passes and over plateaus, or 
“bench lands,’”? and without adventure of an un- 
pleasant sort. Occasionally he met with surly or 
suspicious mountaineers, who eyed him askant, and 
spoke to him guardedly or not at all. 

But on the sixth morning, at a creek “crossing,” 
he met upon the bank of the stream a lank, leather- 
faced man, in coon-skin cap and leather leg- 
gings, bearing a long rifle upon his shoulder, 
with a half-dozen or more squirrels strung 
upon the barrel, and the lean hunter stood, as 
he rode up, gaping at him in undisguised 
amazement. 

Somewhat surprised at the hunter’s broad 
stare, in which there seemed such extra- 
ordinary interest, Hurling drew rein 
and saluted the gazer. 

“How d’ye do?” he said, pleasantly. 

“Tolble,” answered the hunter, 
with an unpleasant grin. “How air 
you-uns?” and Conrad noted a look of 
cunning upon the leathery face. 

“Well,” said the engineer, “I’m 
getting on all right, but I’ll be much 
obliged to youif you’ll put me on the 
right trail on the other side of the 
creek there. I see the road forks, and I 
want to go through Horrigan’s Gap.” 

The hunter’s grin became enormous 
as Con finished. 

“Waal, Dave,” said he, drawlingly, 
“Tal’ays knowed ye were right peart 
in yer makin’s-up, but ye cain’t projeck 
ole Jake outen the youst uv ’is eyes. 
I reckon ye done knowed which road 
air the best fer ye ter take afore ye 
comed nigh hyar.” 

“So you take me for somebody who’s been 
here before, eh?” said Hurling. “Well, my 
good man, you’re off in the matter of eyesight 
for once in your life. I’ve never been here 
before, and am very certain I never saw your 
face.” 


The old man grunted half-angrily: ‘Don’t 
ye be lettin’ on ter be a plumb fool, Dave! Ye | 
nachelly cain’t possum noways with me. I done 


knowed ye comin’ away up the rise yander.” 

This was rather exasperating, but the stranger 
bore it with outward patience, at least, and again 
denying his identity with that of “Dave,” whoever 
the individual might be, he dismounted, opened his 
saddle-bags, took out his maps and explained the 
purpose of his errand through the country. 

The old man looked and listened, still incredulous. 

“Ye don’t talk exactly like Dave, en ye. hev riz 
a baard,” was the only admission the engineer could 
get out of him. He refused, in fact, to talk, evidently 
believing that ‘‘Dave” was trying to play a trick on 
him, and after pointing out—rather reluctantly—the 
road to Horrigan’s Gap, the old hunter started off, 
shaking his head. 

Hurling was not a little disturbed by this incident, 
for he did not know what unpleasant consequences 
might arise if other mountaineers, acquainted with 
the mysterious “Dave,” should also mistake him for 
this person, who, he doubted not from the old hunt- 
er’s manner, had left the region in bad odor with 
some of its inhabitants. How well founded this 
surmise and his fears were, he discovered soon 
enough. 

The road to Horrigan’s Gap led along the bank of 
a deep run, with here and there a dark pool of water 
lying in a depression of the bed. At some distance 
from the ford, while taking observations along the 
road, he met two mountaineers on horseback, and 
almost held his breath as they rode down toward 
him; but though they gave him curious and not very 
friendly looks, and responded rather surlily to his 
salutation, they evidently did not recognize in him a 
likeness to any one they had known, and this fact 
gave him no little relief as they rode past. He began 
now to fancy that perhaps the old hunter might not 
be quite right in his mind. 

A little farther on, however, this illusion was dis- 
pelled. Ataturn of the road a boy had ridden one 
horse and led another to water at one of the pools 
at the bottom of the run. Conrad rode to the edge 
of the bank, and called to the lad, who was leaning 
lazily over his horse’s wether while the animal 
drank. 

The young fellow looked up with interest and sur- 
prise at being thus accosted unawares; he looked, 
then stared, as the hunter had, in open-mouthed 
amazement, then shouted, ‘Dave Kennedy !’’ and 
giving his horse’s halter a jerk and letting go the 
other, turned his riding animal about and fled at a 
gallop, digging his heels into its ribs and flopping 
his elbows in the wildest excitement. 

Here was more mystery, and keen cause, also, for 
alarm. 

His likeness to “Dave” could no longer be doubted, 
and as to the reputation of this individual, he con- 
cluded it must be that of a desperate character of 
some sort. The old hunter had been surprised and 
suspicious, and the boy was evidently frightened 
half out of his wits. The engineer rode on with 
many misgivings, and yet he was not prepared for 
what followed. 

He had ridden rather more than a mile from the 
spot where the boy had been encountered, and was 
going slowly for the purpose of careful observation, 
when he heard a distant but fierce and rattling clat- 
ter of horse’s hoofs. 

They were behind him, horsemen, who had evi- 
dently just struck the road. 

Hurling’s fears of trouble were instantly con- 
firmed; he felt an immediate conviction that the 


could, their coming, determined to have the matter 
of his identity established if possible, at any rate, 
to put on a bold face and stand his ground. 

He had reached very nearly the head of the run, 
and before him stretched a wide, gently inclining 
valley which he knew from previous description to 
be Horrigan’s Gap. There were high mountains on 
either hand and much timber on their sides. The 
valley was bare of woods and some of it cultivated; 
he could distinguish several cabins and small fields 
from where he stood, and grouped against the clear 
blue horizon at the highest elevation of the gap, 
several miles distant, were some buildings which no 
doubt made up the village of Horrigan. 

Nearer and nearer rattled the riders and soon they 
burst into view around a point several hundred yards 
below. 

There were five of them and upon coming within 
















sight of him 
they reined 
up and came 
to a halt; 
they sat gaz- 
ing at him for a 
moment, and then 
seemed to be hold- 
ing a consultation. 
Hurling waited uneasily. Were they afraid of him, 
jhe wondered, and had they started out with the 
intention to capture or to kill him? Surely, he 
thought, they would give him a chance to prove 
himself—if only they would come within speaking 
distance. 

But while he was thus questioning within himself 
one of the men dismounted and Conrad saw that he 
had a gun in his hands. 

The fellow stepped out a few paces to one side and 
deliberately took aim at him. At this alarming 
demonstration the engineer sprang behind his horse; 
as he did so the mountaineer’s gun cracked; the ball 
struck the road, falling several rods short of the 
horse at which it was probably fired; it glanced 
upward and went yeun—yeuning, above the man’s 
head. 

He waited no longer, but sprang upon his horse 
and sank his spurs in its flanks, determined to lead 
them a race to the village, where he hoped to find 
shelter, or at least protection, until he could satisfy 
the people as to his identity. 

That the party after him was in dead earnest was 
plain enough, and that an attempt to parley with 
them would only bring the peril 
nearer he felt assured—therefore 
he plied spur and whip, using an 
end of the long halter-strap as a 
quirt. 

Hearing no more shots fired, 
he looked back to see what his 
pursuers were doing. They were 
after him fast enough, riding in 
single file at the top of their ani- 
mals’ speed, with a trail of flying 
dust in their wake. 

The poor fellow felt that his 
case was indeed desperate; his 
unlucky likeness to “Dave Ken- 
nedy’’ was likely to bring him 
to peril in front, as it had upon 
the road behind. 

His horse, fortunately, was a 
fine roadster and had both speed 
and wind, and after a mile or so 
Conrad noted with delight that 
he was drawing gradually away 
even from the foremost of his 
pursuers, and that this one was 
several hundred yards in ad- 
vance of the rest. 

If only they were all mounted 
on such old farm-horses as he 
had seen at the pool, he thought 
it would be an easy matter to get 
away from them. 

He neared a small cabin by 
the road and several ragged children scuttled in at 
the door in a great fright as he shot by. A little 
farther on, a small corn-field lay beside the road, and 
three men, who, with a single horse and cart, had 
started shucking among the first rows, turned and 
gazed at him as he flew past. 

He wondered if they wouldn’t get into the cart 
and take after him. They did not; but farther on 
another cabin stood on a slight elevation near the 
road, and as he neared it Hurling saw a man at one 
corner shading his eyes and evidently watching both 
pursued and pursuers. 

As he came clattering up nearly abreast of the 
cabin the man gave an excited jump, slapped his leg 
| with one hand, and then dodging around the corner, 
| darted in at the cabin-door. 











used, for the rider was already out of range and saw 
several shots strike along the road behind him, each 


of which knocked up a little spurt of dust as it , 


hit. 

Truly Dave’s enemies were numerous! 

The engineer rode directly along the road toward 
the village which he was now rapidly nearing. His 
horse had done well, still kept its wind and steadily 
gained on those behind. 

Luckily there was no one at home, or at least in 


sight, at the two or three cabins which he had still | 


to pass before entering the village, and he rode un- 
announced up to the very door of a log store which 
also had a sign ‘‘Post-Office” printed upon a board 
and nailed to one of the logs. 

Hastily hitching his horse to a post he entered the 
door, a plan of action having occurred to him while 








riding for his life. 

A group of half a dozen men had already gathered, 
seated upon and leaning against the counters of the 
country store. 

“Gentlemen,” burst out Hurling, “some men are 
after me on horses and with guns determined to take 
my life because they fancy I look like Dave Some- 
body —” 

‘Kennedy, true’s you live!’ put in one of them; 
“that’s what ye does, mighty like him.” 

“That’s so,” said several others who got down off 
the counters, in the stir which followed, to get a 
good look at the stranger. 

“Well,” said Conrad, hurriedly, “‘whoever Dave 
Kennedy may be and whatever he has done I am not 
he, and if there’s any one in the store who can get 
me a razor, a piece of soap and some water I can 
very quickly prove what I say.” 

““Mebby ye ken but I’d swar ’t ye war Dave,” said 
the first speaker of the crowd. “It’s no more’n fa’r, 
though, thet ye should hev a squar’ deal. Boys, is 
they ary razor round hyar 't the feller ken use?” 

“T’ve got one,” said a young, smooth-faced fellow 
who was evidently clerk in the store. “Come back 
this way, stranger.” 

Hurling stepped to the back end of the store, was 
given a razor, a gourd with brush, water and soap 
and shown a broken mirror which hung beside a 
small back window. 

A curious silence reigned in the room while he 
hastily made preparations to remove a luxuriant 
growth of beard. 

Soon a clatter of hoofs announced the approach 
of the horsemen in pursuit. 

“Hyar they come,” said one of the men, “it’s them 
Kirby boys jes’ es I lowed ’twar. [ll go out, boys, 
*n’ tell ’em how hit air. O’ course they air nachelly 
boun’ ter give the man a show.” 

And he went out followed by two or three more. 
While Con was industriously scraping away he heard 
them in earnest conversation with the fellows who 
had just ridden up. Presently they all came tramp- 
ing into the store. 

Then for several minutes there was an ominous 
silence. 

Conrad finished shaving, wiped his face on an old 
towel which hung on the wall and then ‘faced the 
enemy.” 

There were a dozen slouching fellows in the room 
now, and nearly all armed with rifle or revolver. 

They stared hard at his face, which had, indeed, 
undergone a striking change. Pale and _ hollow- 
cheeked he awaited their decision. 

“Sho!”? exclaimed one of the nearest, “he don’t 
look ary bit more like Dave Kennedy nor I do. Hit 
didn’t seem ter me like Dave ’d git oudashus ’nough 
ter come projeckin roun’ hyar agin.” 

“?Taint Dave,” was the flat admission of all of 
them, and the men who had followed him so hotly 
looked crestfallen enough. 

“Well, gentlemen, if you’ve no further business 
with me I’ll ride on,” 
said Hurling. ‘Much 
obliged for the use of 
your razor, young 
man,” and nodding to 
the clerk he walked out 
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while the crowd 
rather shame- 
facedly made 
way for him. 

“T didn’t care 
to inquire who 
Dave was or 
what he had 
done,” said my 
friend. “I had had quite enough of those fellows 
and I wanted them to know it.” 

He received generous hospitality from most of the 
people whom he met on the long journey which 
followed, and though he had many other adventures, 
he was never in so much peril as on this occasion, 
when, as he puts it, he “was saved by losing his 
beard.” FRANK W. CALKINS. 
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A Woman’s TAct.—In April, 1777, Governor 
Tryon, at the head of two thousand British troops, 
entered Danbury, Conn., destroyed the Continental 
| stores, and set the town on fire. Almost the only 
| buildings spared were the tavern and the Episcopal 
| Church. Tryon spared the church out of regard to 





riders whose horses’ feet clattered louder with each | The fleeing man went by like the wind, but looked | the established religion of his country. He was 
passing second, were after him, and that the boy at | back expecting to see the fellow come out with a | more reverential than were those who subsequently 
the pool had given the alarm. He halted, got off his | gun. He was not disappointed; out the man came | worshipped in it,—for they sold the building to be 
horse, took his revolver from the saddle-bags and | and fired two shots in quick succession after him. A | occupied as a tenement house. 


stuck it in his coat-pocket, then waited, calmly as he 


| double-barrelled shogtun was evidently the weapon 


The tavern was preserved by the tact of Mrs. 
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Taylor, the landlady. Mr. Codman tells the story in 
his ‘Winter Sketches.” 

She had a large batch of dough ready for the oven, 
and as the soldiers were about to apply the torch to 
the inn, she said, placing her arms akimbo, and 
looking smilingly in their faces : 

“Why, boys, I was just going to bake some nice 
biscuits. If you burn my house down you will lose 
a nice breakfast; if you don’t you will see what good 
bread a Yankee woman can make; and I guess I can 
find some rum to go with it. The old man has run 
away, but I’ve got the key, and I am no more afraid 
of you than you are of me. Sit down and make 
yourselves comfortable till breakfast is ready.’’ 

The soldiers accepted her invitation; they had a 
good breakfast, and went on their way. Taylor’s 
tavern stood for many years a monument of the 
ready wit of Taylor’s wife. 
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Ee lay 

Their wild hands on the leafless boughs, 
Which heave 

In slow-drawn sighs, till all the forest-harp 
Wails o’er the buried autumn and lets loose 
The sea-like music of eternity. 
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THE WORK OF ESKIMO BOYS. 


The work of the Eskimo boys, like that of all boys 
in a working community, is founded a great deal on 
that of their fathers and older brothers. Some of 
their plays are arranged so as to serve the double 
purpose of present amusement, and also to teach 
them something about the labors they may be called 
upon to perform, but as these are more properly 
part of their plays than their required work we will 
not consider them here. 

At first, their labors are simple and are shared 
with the little girls of the household, such as bring- 
ing water from the ice-wells in the sealskin buckets 

holding a gallon or two, and similar duties. 
| This sealskin bucket is as limber as anything made 
| of pliable leather could be, and it has to be carried 
| very carefully to prevent spilling the water. 

Before all the water is used out of it a great deal 

has been converted into ice by the severe cold, and 
| when a boy has been asked to bring another bucket- 

ful of water, his first object is to rid the bucket of 
| this ice two or three inches thick, which makes it as 
| stiff as if it were so much metal. 
He pounds it over the slats of a sledge leaning 
| against the snow-house or over the hard tramped- 
| down snow at the entrance to the igloo, as he calls 
ithe snow-house, or, if in a very playful mood and 
the opportunity comes readily to him as he walks to 
| the well, he will use a dog’s head for that purpose, 
until the bucket is as limber as a piece of canvas. 

The ice-well has been dug through six to seven 
feet of ice, and if no one has visited it lately, it may 
be frozen a foot or two deep, and the ice must be 
cut through before the pail of water can be had. 

When the boy gets a little older, from fourteen to 
sixteen years of age, the work of cutting this well 
through the ice often falls to his lot. Wherever the 
Eskimo may camp, whether for a day or a month, 
they always try to get near a fresh-water lake not 
frozen to the bottom, and dig throngh its thick 
glacial covering to get water, for otherwise they 
would have to melt snow or ice, and draw heavily on 
their supply of seal and walrus oil for fuel. ‘ 

As I have said, to the boys often falls this work, 
and as its performance is interesting I will describe 
it as I often saw it done on our long sledge journey 
| of a year in length, by the two Eskimo boys I had in 
|} my party. 

In the first place imagine two heavy fishing-poles 
| only ten or twelve feet long. On the end of one is 
attached a ladle holding about twice as much asa 
| soup-ladle, while on the other is a sharp but small 
| chisel or a sharpened spike. These are taken every- 
where that an Eskimo family moves. 

After going into camp, and while the older folks 
are building the snow-houses for the night’s abode, 
two boys with ice-chisel and ice-ladle in hand wander 
out on the ice of the lake whose shores they have 
selected for the camp, and look for a good place to 
dig an ice-well. 

The main requirement is that the lake shall not be 
frozen to the bottom at the point selected, and if it 
be a lake on the course of a river with a slight cur- 
rent flowing through it, they may also try to get near 
the swiftest or deepest part, for here is the best 
point to catch fish, many a meal of which is often 
drawn through the narrow well. 

To see if the ice has reached the bottom they will 
extend themselves at full length on the ice, and put 
their eyes close to some clear, crystal place, and try 
to peep down into its depths. 

Although it may be eight feet through—I once saw 
eight feet six inches—they seldom make a mistake 
as to there being water underneath, but when they 
unfortunately do, so extremely good-natured and 
patient are they, that after grinning at each other 
over their ill-success, they at once start on another 
at some near point. 

The boy with the ice-chisel digs a hole about six to 
eight inches deep and about a foot in diameter, the 
depth being the greatest distance he can thrust the 
chisel into the mass of broken ice, and then the boy 
with the ice-scoop removes this with his instrument. 

It will be seen that with each change from one boy 
to the other they have sunk the well from six to 
eight inches, and this alternation of cutting and 
scooping out is kept going until the water is reached, 
and the boys’ work is done as far as the ice-well is 
concerned, unless they are required to get their fish- 
ing tackle and catch a mess of fish through the well, 
an occupation which probably the majority of boy 
readers will seriously oppose being called labor. 

The hook is a bent piece of metal, usually a sharp- 
ened nail or piece of copper wire,—as small boys use 
a pin-hook sometimes,—and like the small boy with 
the bent pin, they depend on not losing the hooked 
fish by pulling it in so rapidly that it cannot get off 
the hook. In this they have become so expert that 
I think they lose fewer fish off of their barbless 
hooks than we do off of our barbed ones. 

Their bait is one or two bright ivory balls made 
from the tusks of the walrus, and about the size 
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of common marbles. 
of that kind that are attracted more by bright- 
looking baits, than by something really good to 
eat. 

The line is made from braided sinew from the 
reindeer, and is much stronger than any we have 
of the same size. ‘To fish with this tackle the boy 
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Most of the Arctic fish are | 
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in assisting their elders in their duties in such 
minor ways as they can make themselves useful, 
|and thus preparing themselves to become useful 
men. 

It would make my article too long to attempt to 
| describe this part of their labors, and I doubt if 
| it would be as interesting as where the youngsters 








DIGGING AN ICE-WELL. 


lowers the hook with ivory balls below the under 
surface of the ice, and ‘‘bobs”’ them up and down 
until he gets a bite, which is nearly always the 
quick, rushing kind never repeated, and he must 
be correspondingly active to be sure of his fish. 
Occasionally a bait is used of reindeer meat, and 
then they may have the same ‘‘nibble’’ that elec- 
trifies the nerves of our youth in lower climes. 

In catching their fish the most difficult part to 
overcome is not anything in their art of angling, 
however rude it may be, but in the raids of the 
ravenous dogs that hang in a circle around the 
young fisherman, but a few feet away, and watch 


every opportunity to make a rush like a pack of | 


starving wolves, and steal the fish before he can 
make effectual resistance. 

Sometimes they upset him in their impetuous 
rush, and splash water all over him from the well 
before he can get up, while some big dog, with a 
fish in his mouth, carries off his fishing-line wound 
in a snarl around his hind-leg. 

The feeding of these dogs, not in the manner I 
have just indicated, however, is usually given to 
the boys to do, if the older folks are at all busy. 

From their ravenous character, already hinted 
at, it is easy to see that this is not an easy affair. 
If the meat is thrown to them in large chunks, 
the big, aggressive dogs get it all, if in very small 
ones that they can snap up in single gulps, then 
the little dogs get nearly all of it before the larger 
animals get through fighting, which they always 
indulge in at a feeding. 

All these difficulties are overcome by feeding 
one dog at a time, but to this method the dogs not 
being fed most demonstratively object, and it is 
not so easy as it appears. To do this the boys 
build a sort of half snow-house or a semi-circular 
snow-wall high enough so that a dog cannot jump 
over it. In this little enclosure they allow one dog 
at a time to enter and be fed by a boy, two or 
three others standing at the opening, whips in 
hand, to prevent a wild rush of the pack. 

The boys do much of the catching and harness- 
ing of the dogs when starting on a journey, but 
if the sledge is heavily laden, or there be many 
dogs in the team, they are seldom trusted with the 
management of it after it starts. 

But if the man stops the sledge to try and kill 


some reindeer he has seen ahead, and afterward | 


signals the sledge party from some high hill or 
ridge beyond, the boy left with them will manfully 
grasp the whip and try to reach the point where 
the man awaits them, he being engaged meanwhile 
in cutting up the deer. 

Short trips, however, with a light sledge and few 
dogs are often undertaken by the boys, and by 
the delight they manifest, it is quite clear that they 
do not consider it to be labor in the least, so long as 
they have ample time to do it in. 

In the summer-time the collection of birds’ eggs, 
of which the Eskimos are very fond, is a pleasant 
duty for the boys that they often convert into a 
real picnic, and no gayer party is ever seen than 
that of a party of Eskimo children in search of 
dovekie or eider-duck eggs on the many islands 
along the shores. And they must be very vigilant 
and lynx-eyed, too, to make a good day’s record, 
for the nests are hard to find. 

I have passed an hour among the broken granite 
rocks where the dovekies laid their eggs, so much 
the color of granite, and only got a few as a 
reward, when an Eskimo boy would go over my 
tracks almost immediately afterward and get as 
many score. 

But by far the greatest amount of their work is 


| are more of their own masters in the work they 
have to perform. FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 
————+o+—____ 
CHARITABLE. 
Trust not to each i tongue, 
s most weak srsons ado; 


But still believe that story false 
Which ought not to be true. 


——_——_+or»—___—_ 


THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION. 


On Wednesday, January 30th, it was announced 
to the world that the Archduke Rudolf, Crown 
Prince and heir apparent of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, had died suddenly at Meyerling, a coun- 
try-house not far from Vienna. 

At first it was stated that the prince had been 
smitten with apoplexy. Then came a series of 
rumors, first that he had been accidentally shot, 
and then that he had been assassinated. At last 
it became clear that the prince had committed 
suicide. 

The death, by his own act, of a young man 
who was born to royal luxuries and a royal des- 
tiny, shocked every one. It is much to be feared, 
however, that this sad end was the result of evil 
habits and a reckless, dissolute life. Although 
some mystery still surrounds the tragedy, it seems 
certain that it was the consequence of disgraceful 
conduct. 

Rudolf was the only son of the reigning 
Emperor of Austria, Francis Joseph. Two sis- 
ters, one older and the other younger than himself, 
survive him. The elder is the wife of a Bavarian 
prince. 

Born in 1858, Rudolf was in his thirty-first year 
at the time of his death. In 1881 he married the 
Princess Stephanie, second daughter of King 
Leopold of Belgium, and one child was born to 
them, the Princess Elizabeth, who is now five 
years of age. 

In some countries Elizabeth, as the grandchild 
of the reigning sovereign by the male line, would 
now be the heir to the throne. But what is called 
the “‘Salic law’’ has long prevailed in Austria and 
Hungary. This law excludes females from the 
thrones of the two kingdoms which comprise the 
Empire. 

It was therefore announced on the Archduke 
Rudolf’s death, that Charles Louis, the next liv- 
ing brother of the Emperor, had now become the 
heir presumptive to the throne. 

Charles Louis is now fifty-five years of age, 
and has always been an officer in the army. He 
holds the rank of field-marshal lieutenant. He 
has three sons and three daughters. If, there- 
fore, the throne falls to him, it is likely to descend 
for a long period in the male line. 

But it is quite possible that the succession of 
Charles Louis may be disputed. It happens that, 
in the history of the Austro-Hungarian kingdoms, 
a notable exception was once made to the Salic 
law, which barred out females from the throne. 

Early in the last century the Emperor Charles 
VI., seeing that the male line of his family would 
become extinct when he died, made a solemn 
decree, called a ‘“‘pragmatic sanction,’’ by which 
it was declared that, when there should be no 
male descendants of his, the female descendants 
should inherit his dominions. 

This he did, in order to enable his daughter, 
Maria Theresa, to succeed him. 

The pragmatic sanction was adopted by Austria, 
Bohemia and Hungary, and was proclaimed as a 
fundamental law of these kingdoms in 1724. It 
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was also confirmed by most of the European 
powers. But it gave Frederick the Great a pre- 
text to make war upon the young Empress. 

This law would not, indeed, avail to make the 
Princess Elizabeth the heir of her grandfather, 
since the male line still exists in Charles Louis 
and his sons. But it is thought possible that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph might issue a new decree, 
confirmed by his two kingdoms, altering the suc- 
cession in her favor. This, however, is not likely 
to happen. 

Germany and Italy, the two allies of Austria- 
Hungary, are said to look with disfavor on the 
possibility of Charles Louis’s accession to the 
throne. He is connected with the dispossessed 
Italian princes, is an advocate of the Pope’s claim 
to temporal sovereignty, and is reactionary in 
politics. But this fact is not likely to affect his 
succession to the throne when his brother dies. 


——~<or—___—_- 
For the Companion. 
COME OUT OF THE PAST. 


Come out of the past, it is gloomy with shadows; 
Come into the sunlight and cheer of to-day! 

See, here are fresh flowers a-bloom in life’s meadows! 
Why cling to dead hope-buds laid thick with decay ? 


You cannot restore by your grief and regretting 
What slips from your grasp down the pathway of 


years; 
Though you weep and lament till your life’s sun is set- 
g. 

The past will be deaf to your passionate tears. 

Come out of the past! The present is teeming 
ith work to be done; the world’s needs are vast, 

They wait at your door,—be doing, not dreaming! 

Shirk not to-day’s duty, come out of the past! 

EmMA C. Down. 


ncaa apc 
A NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


Before this issue of the Companion reaches its 
readers the term of President Cleveland will have 
expired, and the oath of office will have been 
taken by General Benjamin Harrison as his suc- 
cessor. On the day of his inauguration the terms 
of all the representatives will expire and that of 
members -elect to the fifty-first Congress will 
begin; and the terms of twenty-six senators will 
also expire. 

During the last four years the President and a 
majority of the House of Representatives have 
been Democrats, while a majority of the senators 
have been Republicans. 
majority in each House will be Republicans. 

Since the Republican party was formed, thirty- 
five years ago, it has elected its candidates for 
President and Vice-President seven times, includ- 
ing the election for the term which is now begin- 
ning, and the Democrats have been successful 
twice. Beginning with the presidency of Mr. 
Buchanan, in 1857, the Republicans have con- 
trolled both branches of Congress fourteen years, 
or during seven periods of two years each. The 
Democrats have had similar control during six 
years, and during twelve years the control has 
been divided. 

In those thirty-two years the Democrats have 
controlled the Senate six years; the Republicans 
twenty-four years; and during two years the 
parties were equally divided. Each party has 
controlled the House of Representatives sixteen 
years. 

Of the twenty-six senators whose terms expire 
on the Fourth of March, thirteen are Democrats 
and thirteen are Republicans. Eleven Democrats 
have been re-elected; one, Mr. Saulsbury, of Del- 
aware, is succeeded by a Republican; and in West 
Virginia the election is not decided at the time we 
write. 

Eight of the thirteen Republicans have been re- 
elected; three are to be succeeded by other Repub- 
licans; one, Mr. Riddleberger, of Virginia, is 
succeeded by a Democrat; and in New Hampshire 
the election does not take place until June. It 
will be seen that if West Virginia elects a Demo- 
crat and New Hampshire a Republican, the divi- 
sion of parties will be precisely what it has been 
for the last two years, thirty-nine Republicans 
and thirty-seven Democrats. Moreover, the new 
Senate will contain at least sixty-nine of the 
seventy-six old senators, and it may contain 
seventy-one of them. 

The changes in the House of Representatives 
will be much greater than those in the Senate. 
The present House of Representatives contains 
one hundred and sixty-nine Democrats, one hun- 
dred and fifty-two Republicans, and three Labor 
representatives, and there is one vacancy. 

It cannot be stated exactly what will be the 
composition of the new House of Representatives 
when the members-elect meet to organize. It 
seems to be conceded that the Republicans will 
have from one to seven majority. But of the 
three hundred and twenty four members in the 
present House of Representatives only two hun- 
dred and four are re-elected. There are, however, 
fifteen others who have already served in Congress, 
in former years; so that the new members will be 
one or two less than one-third of the whole 
number. 

There is some reason to expect that Congress 
will be called together in extra session some time 
before the regular time of meeting, which is the 
first Monday in December. But that is a matter 
within the exclusive discretion of the President, 
and his purpose is not known. 

When the new Congress does meet, it will have 
an abundance of important business,—of which 
the readjustment of the tariff and the admission 
of new States are the most important. 


The new President and a. 








Moreover, it is expected that questions of foreign 
relations,—the policy of the government in refer- 
ence to Samoa, the relations to Canada, the re- 
striction of immigration, among others, will 
engage attention; and in close connection with 
them the further improvement of the navy and 
the creation of a merchant marine. 

Unless the indications are deceitful, the country 
is about to enter upon a very interesting period in 
its political history. 


—_———___—-49 > —_—__—— 
WHAT SHE COULD DO. 


Susan Bolles was the plain, quiet sister of a beau- 
tiful, brilliant girl. 

At school Lena, at the head of the class, rattled 
over French verbs or Roman history which she had 
committed to memory in an hour, while Susan had 
pored over them in vain. It is true that Lena forgot 
her lessons as quickly as she learned them, but she 
had a faculty of displaying every scrap of knowledge 
in a way which won her notice and applause. 

The whole school regarded her as a genius, and 
was proud of her poems and essays. She was the 
coming George Eliot or Tennyson, they boasted. 
They were not aware, what was nevertheless the 
fact, that there was a close resemblance in the ideas 
and words of all that she wrote to those of the last 
book which she had read. 

Susan also at first labored over poems and stories of 
Italian brigands, but failed utterly, and finally acqui- 
esced in the opinion of the school-girls that she was 
adunece. “Susan,” said her teacher, “is no linguist, 
no musician, no mathematician. It is difficult to 
determine in what her talent lies.” 

But Susan’s keenness of observation and her 
warm heart made her a helpful child. It was Susan 
who saw that her father’s gloves needed mending, 
and who darned them so neatly; it was Susan only 
who knew how to make dry, crisp toast for her 
mother when she was ill; it was Susan who handled 
the baby more skilfully and tenderly than anybody 
else. No scrap of knowledge about the ordinary 
affairs of life was too trifling for her to learn. 

“Susan,” said Lena, contemptuously, ‘“‘will be an 
|}admirable cook, seamstress and nurse.” She felt 
| that she herself was born for something higher. But 
| when one of the school-girls cut an artery one day, 
|it was Susy who quietly made a tourniquet, and 
| stopped the bleeding until the doctor came. 

**You have saved her life, child,” he said. “How 

did you learn how to do it?” 

“I saw it in a book,” she said, modestly. She 
| pored over books which taught of the care of the 
| house, children, or the sick. These things she could 
| remember. “T am a dunce, but I may be of some 
| little use,” she thought. 

As time passed her quick observation, her tact and 

kindly sympathy made Susan a practical, useful 
| woman, and gave her a charm of manner which 
|gathered about her hosts of friends. Lena was 
| always showy, superficial and helpless. As she grew 
older, she missed the applause which had followed 
| her in youth, and grew bitter and ill-tempered. 

We give this sketch of two real characters for the 
benefit of girl readers, who, because they have 
mediocre abilities as scholars, begin to fear that 
they have but a low, mean part to play in life. 

The alert, tender, domestic woman, full of the 
homely wisdom which enables her to be helpful to 
the body and soul of all who come near her, is one 
of the most useful of God’s ministers in the world. 
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‘““NOBBY.” 


She made her first appearance in society last 
summer in the most exclusive of American watering- 
places. It was rumored that her wealth was reck- 
oned by millions. She occupied with her mother a 
palace which had been built for a Russian prince. 
She herself was in the first bloom of youth and 
possessed of a beautiful face and figure. 

She appeared, richly dressed, at a ball, and was 
soon surrounded by a well-bred but curious crowd. 
For an hour she replied to all remarks only by a 
smile and monosyllables. But at last she spoke. 

“That’s the nobbiest fellow I’ve seen here!”’ 

She is known now as the “‘nobby heiress.”” She 
never has been able to understand why her social 
career came to so sudden a close. 

The Companion does not indulge in social gossip. 
But this true incident will serve to point a lesson to 
the tens of thousands of girls who are just entering 
the world hoping to find friends, approval and love 
as women. 

No beauty, no wealth, no influence will atone for 
vulgarity and ignorance in language and manners. 
| The beauty will disappear as the years go by; the 
wealth often follows it; but the charm of high- 
breeding, of a fine manner remains with a woman 
as long as does her breath. 

Nor is this rare gift so difficult to acquire. Begin 
now, while you are at school. Cleanse your mind of 
vulgar ideas and your language of slang. Then— 
forget yourself. Pleasant words will come uncalled 
if the feelings of your heart are gentle, simple and 
sincere. ‘He gentil is,’? says Chaucer, “who doeth 
gentil dedis.”’ 

———_+@r— —— 


ALWAYS READY. 


Some of the dragon-flies are always prepared for 
flight. Even while resting they keep their wings 
expanded, so that if disturbed they may instantly 
fly away. Canning, the English orator and states- 
man, seems.to have imitated these dragon-flies. Once 
in the House-of Commons, Lord Castlereagh having 
made an effective reply on being unexpectedly 
attacked, Canning turned to a friend, and said: 

“What a wonderful man Castlereagh is! Never at 
aloss! Now for my part I own I like to know some 
time beforehand what I have to say.” 

Then after a pause, he added: “Nothing can be 
| done without a great deal of pains. I prepare much 





on many subjects; a great deal of this is lost and 

never comes into play, but sometimes an opportunity 

arises when I can bring in something I have ready, 

and I always perceive the much greater effect of 
those passages upon the house.” 

Daniel Webster, while a young lawyer, prepared 

| an elaborate opinion upon a knotty question of law, 
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which the courts had left unanswered. For some 
reason the opinion was not called for, and he threw 
it into his desk. Years after he was suddenly called 
upon to argue this very question. There was no 
time for preparation. But he recalled that old 
opinion, hunted it out from his papers, and argued 
the point so elaborately that those lawyers who 
knew the suddenness of the call said to him: ‘‘Web- 
ster, how did you do it?” 

Ovid, the Latin poet, says to his readers: “Let 
your hook be always ready, as a fish may be in 
waters where you do not expect to find him.” 

“In the morning sow thy seed,” says the Hebrew 
preacher, “and in the evening withhold not thine 
hand: for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 
either this or that, or whether they both shall be 
alike good.” 


+r 
WHEN GEORGE III. WAS CROWNED. 


When a President of the United States is inaugu- 
rated, there are fireworks and balls and processions. 
Washington is turned upside down with excitement, 
and the walls of its hotels almost burst with guests ; 
but there is one thing which is not done in the new 
President’s honor. There is no mock inauguration. 

Beginning with the time of James IT. of England, 
mock-coronations were expected when a new mon- 
arch ascended the throne, and the theatres were the 
scenes of these extraordinary sights. In 1761, when 
George III. was crowned, the London theatres deter- 
mined to honor the occasion as it deserved. Covent 
Garden presented an ambitious spectacle, but proba- 
bly Drury Lane surpassed it. Let us look for a 
moment into that old playhouse—then under the 
management of David Garrick. 

What an absurd affair it is! A long procession of 
actors in the garb of high dignitaries of Church and 
State march and re-march across the stage. Tawdry 
archbishops, miserable-looking chancellors, admi- 
rals, generals and noblemen of high degree—all try 
to look as real as they can. 

After the audience has seen enough of their stage 
struts and tarnished finery, the back of the theatre 
is thrown open, and we look out into Drury Lane 
itself. There a tremendous bonfire is smoking and 
flaming in a most patriotic fashion. Around it is 


grouped a crowd of loyal subjects,—hired, probably, | 


at something under a shilling a head,—waving their 
hats, giving vent to loyal cheers, and drinking the 
new king’s health in porter. 

This is all very delightful to the rustic spectator, 
but the town-bred fops and critics very properly ob- 
ject to the cold air and smoke that rush into the 
theatre, and accordingly get up and leave. 

After a few nights of this performance the actors 


got colds and rheumatism, and the audiences ex- | 


pressed their disapproval of the show so strongly 
that it was stopped. Such a mock-coronation has 
not been held since. 

Some quiet American citizens object to the cost 
and display that attend a President’s inauguration, 
but they may congratulate themselves that the en- 
tertainments demanded by the public are not so silly 


as in the days when George III. was crowned. 
~e 


USE AND BEAUTY. 


Every one longs for distinction, even those who 


are hopeless of attaining it. It is a pleasant thought 
that we can do well something which others only do 


passably, and even an insignificant kind of superior- | 


ity is better than none at all. 

The belle of a Western town is the possessor of 
such striking beauty that strangers visiting the 
locality are sure to have their curiosity to see her 
whetted by the prevalent reports. One traveller, 
who attended a sociable in the town hall on the only 
night of his stay in the place, was naturally desirous 
of meeting the beautiful Miss Hosmer, and, early in 
the evening, was introduced to a rather plain-looking 
girl of that name. 

Not knowing just what the local standard of 
beauty might be, he was not at all sure that he was 
not speaking to the object of the general admira- 
tion, and thus began paving the way to certainty. 

“During the few hours I have been here, Miss 
Hosmer, [ think I have heard your name mentioned 
more frequently than any other.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, heartily, “I dare say. 
name is in pretty frequent use, but nobody means 
me. It is my cousin who is so much talked about.” 

“Ah? Then there are two beautiful Miss Hos- 
mers,” he said, with more gallantry than truth. 

“No, there are not,” said the girl, bluntly. “My 
cousin is a beauty, and I am distinguished in quite 
another direction.” 

“May I ask what it is?” 

Her eyes sparkled with mischief, mingled with 
some real earnestness. “I'll tell you,” said she. “I 
can make better Johnny-cake than any other girl in 
this town, or county, either!” 


a 
FRONTIER WIT. 


“Every good writer has much idiom,” said Landor. 
“Tt is the life and spirit of language,” and this truth 
is well illustrated—though in a homely fashion—by 


the racy talk of men who have lived much by them- | 


selves, whether in the back districts of New Eng- 
land, or in the newer portions of the West. 

Such men have not been accustomed, as has weil 
been said, to empty their brains in loose small-talk, 
and when they speak, they are apt to say something. 
They run naturally to aphorism, and their wit is not 
only dry, but has what Lowell calls a “native and 
puckery flavor.” 

It was a man of this class who declared of a cer- 
tain neighborhood that the folks were “so thievish 
they hed to take in their stone walls nights,” and of 
one of his townsmen that he was ‘a whole team 
and the dog under the wagon.” 

Of this kind, too, was the Nebraska ranchman, 
who was overheard taking one of his children to 
task for his greasy face: ‘‘Aint you ashamed, now, 
to sprain all the flies’ legs that light on ye?” 

A Fort Kearney stage-driver, with an eye for 
horse-fiesh, met a man with a miserable team of 
half-sick and aged little mules. The sight was hate- 
ful to him, and straightway he pulled up his horses. 

“Look a-here, pilgrim! I know a man that would 
give eight hundred dollars to see them mules.” 


My 


“Why,” exclaimed the mule-driver, startled by 
such a lucky possibility, “‘yeou daon’t say so! Who 
is he?” ; 

“He’s a blind man,” answered the coach-driver. 
“G’lang!”’ 


—+or— 
BESIEGED BY NUNS. 


A curious tale of a besieged and conquered mon- 
astery belongs to the early history of the Canary 
| Islands, and is retold by Charles Edwardes in his 
| recent description of the isles. In the early part of 
|the eighteenth century there lived in Orotava, on 
| the island of Teneriffe, a convent of Dominican nuns, 
| who, after some years of ease, had the misfortune 
to be burned out of house and home. They went 
into temporary quarters for a year, but became dis- 
satisfied with such unconventual walls, and began 
| looking about for a permanent abiding-place. 





At that time there was in Orotava a house of 
Jesuits which had lost its former importance, and, 
though commodious and healthful, gave lodging to 
but two men, the rector of the house and his assist- 
ant. On this mansion the nuns cast covetous eyes, 
and soon resolved to appropriate it. 

One morning about forty of them advanced against 
|it, by strategy induced the Jesuit brother to open 
| the outer gate, and then, trooping into the court- 

yard, fell on their knees, thanking God for this pre- 

liminary success. In vain did the two monks reason 

with them on their scandalous conduct. They merely 
| held their ground, exclaiming : 

“Father Andrew, this is a large cage for so few 
birds!” 

Some of the more reasonable members of the sis- 
terhood explained that they were really in need of a 
dwelling as spacious as this, and that they did not 
propose leaving it. The rector, in despair, fled into 
the sacristy, from which retreat he exhorted his col- 
league to be of good cheer. 

“Patience, brother,” cried he, “and do your best 
to extricate yourself from those ladies!” 

That, however, was more easily said than done, 
especially as the nuns were becoming so excited that 
they might momentarily have been expected to re- 
sort to the argument of nails. 

The siege lasted for three or four hours. News of 
|it flew about the town, and bands of young men, 
| scrupulously neutral, watched proceedings from the 

bars of the outer gate. Eventually the Jesuits 
yielded, and the nuns occupied the house until a new 
convent, entirely to their taste, was erected for them. 





MILK FROM THE COCOANUT. 


| The cocoanut palm is a native of the East. The 
| thick, fibrous padding around the nut protects it 
| from the action of the water, so that as soon as a 
coral reef appears above the surface of the sea it is 
taken possession of by these trees. The home of the 
palm is by the sea. It grows quite down to the edge 
of the water, and is in many instances constantly 
washed by the waves. 


| navaceaillli perience 
| 


On the other hand it has been domesticated inland, 
and may be found growing at a height of several 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. In India 
| they produce fruit in abundance at an elevation of 
three thousand feet. 

There are numerous varieties of this tree, as many 
as thirty being found in one province of India. 
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dwarf variety bears fruit when it is only two feet in | 
The products of the tree include sugar, | 


| height. 
| starch, oil, wax, wine, resin, astringent principles, 
{and edible fruits. An alluvial soil is best suited 
| to the growth of the tree, and not more than eighty 
trees should be planted to the acre. The kernel of 
the nut is frequently made into ornaments for the 
hair, or into necklaces. 

Occasionally one meets with deformed nuts, con- 
sisting of the husk with small, misshapen nuts 
having no kernel inside. The natives attribute this 


| blighting of the fruit to the tree-frog which, by | 
smelling the flower, can prevent the fruit from | 


coming to maturity. 

“Cocoanut day” is a holiday. It is observed as 
such in most parts of India during the full moon in 
August. On that day numbers of nuts are thrown 
| into the sea as an offering to the Hindoo divinities. 


+e 
BUILDING SHIPS. 


The business of building ships has 
Great Britain during the past year. 
trade, and employs a large number 
| skilful mechanics. On the little River Clyde in 
Scotland, three hundred and two vessels were 
launched in 1888, of which one hundred and seventy- 
five were steamers, and one hundred and twenty- 
| seven were sailing-ships. Most of the steamers 
| were built of steel, which has now become the 
| favorite metal among ship-owners. 





prospered in 
It is a noble 
of the most 


On the Tyne, one hundred and thirty-two vessels 
| were built during the year, and on the Wear seventy- 
ive, making a total of five hundred and nine. 

These vessels alone would form a very imposing 
| fleet, and nearly all of them were designed for com- 
|mercial purposes. Great as the number of new 
| vessels was, it does little more than make good the 
| losses in the British shipping list by wreck and decay. 
| Moreover, a considerable number of these vessels 
| were built for foreign firms and governments. 

In any part of the world, if any one wants a good 
steamer 
| building firms in the north of Britain, and one of 
| them is pretty sure to get the contract. 

There was a time when the United States took the 
lead in this magnificent kind of manufacture, and 
| — in England went down to the docks in Liver- 
| pool and London, just to see the beautiful clippers 
| built on the Merrimac, the Hudson, and the Kenne- 
| bee. It should be so and will be so again, we trust, 
| before many years have passed. 
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PURE AMERICAN. 


Every age, sex and nationality has its own weak- 
|ness, which is observed and played upon by the 

crafty. A certain salesman says that when he par- 
| ticularly wishes to dispose of some article of dress, 
he states it to be of French origin. 


| 
| ‘These French shoulders are very becoming to 
| you, madam,” he exclaims, admiringly, as some 
| portly dame dons a peculiarly cut garment. “I don’t 
elieve a lady can be found, out of Paris, who could 
wear them to such advantage.” 
The consequence of such a speech often is that the 
purchaser feels herself to be a worthy type of Paris- 
| lan dames, and snaps up the bargain. 
| However, humbug a any sort is likely at some 
|time to meet with a check. One day, this clever 
| salesman saw a modestly dressed woman examining 
| some wraps in his department, and stepping briskly 
| up to her, remarked: 
| _**Thirty-five dollars, madam. A new French 
|design. That plaiting at the back is the newest 
| invention of a great French house.” 
| Indeed,” said the lady, quietly. 
|odd. Are the garments imported?” 
' the plaiting which gives them such a jaunty look, is 
copied from a French model.” 
“More and more surprising,” said the lady. “It 
happens that I work in the establishment where 
they are made, and I designed that plaiting myself.’’ 


“That seems 
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uilt, he thinks first of the great ship- | 


“No, they are made in New York, but as I said, | 


Have You Friends 


WHO ARE NOT SUBSCRIBERS TO 


The Finest Train in the World! 
Via Union and Central Pacific Roads. Sixty-four hours 
from Council Bluffs or Omaha to San Francisco. A 
Pullman Vestibuled train; steam heat, electric light, 
bath rooms, barber shop, library and dining car—a 
palace hotel on wheels is THE GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL, 
every Wednesday. (Adv, 
E 
facturing sites, business locations, 


G0 SOUTH Bargains in farm, grazing, timber, or 


mineral lands in West Virginia, Maryland, and Shenan- 
doah Valley, Va. Fine climate, pure water, convenient 
markets, Spend your vacation in this country. Address, 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land Agt. B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 


See the Record. 


Montana’s Income for 1888: Precious metals, 
$41,000,000; cattle, sheep and_horses, $18,405,000; agricul- 
tural products, $12,000,000. Use your Government rights 
and get a free farm from the Great Reservation o 
18,000,000 acres in the Milk River Valley. Timber, coal, 
good water, rich soil, equally adapted to stock and grain 
raising. Chinook winds make climate mild in winter. 
You have a right to 160 acres free. For further informa- | 
tion, maps, ete., apply. 
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ALBUM VIEWS. 
1, Gardner River. 
2. Devil’s Slide. 
3. Hotel Mammoth Hot Springs. 


46, Hell’s Half-Acre, 
47. Fairy Falls, 250 feet. 


| ALBUM VIEWS. 
| 


il aes ey anti, | 48. Hell's Half2Acre West. 

4, Six-horse Coach,‘All Aboard.’ Is situated in the midst of the erratic | 49, Morning Glory io 

5. Minerva Terraces, Rocky Mountains. Nowhere else in all. Fan Geyser, 

6. Mammoth Hot Springs. | ; 51. Riverside Geyser. 

7. Liberty Cap. ; the wide world are to be seen, so close to | 52. Riverside Cone and Bridge. 
8. McCartney’s Cave. 53. G 





53. Grand Geyser and Indicator. 
. Giant Ge 
Castle 
i. Beehive 
Grotto Geyser. 
t _ and Crater. 


the surface, on so grand and varied a 
scale, undoubted evidences of existing 
subterranean fires ; nowhere else is the 


9, Preaching Pulpit Terraces. 
10. Pulpit Terraces and Bunson’s 


eak. 
11. Cleopatra’s Bowl. 
12. Devil’s Thumb. 


vser Cone. 
“6 “ 


“ “ 








13. Upper Pulpit Terrace | opportunity given to note with ease og “We Geyse 
Springs. iy t oath-throes > terri 0. Giantess  * 

14, Bath Pools, Linger id death throe é of the terrible 61. Old Faithful Geyser. 

15. Pulpit Terraces. volcanic forces which convulsed the | 62. Beehive “ 

16. Little Jupiter Terraces. : Castle * 





round world to its very centre in ages 
long ago. An area of greater value to 
the student and of more interest to the 
tourist would be hard to find. 


17. Minerva and Jupiter Terraces. 

18. Minerva Terraces Westward. 

19, Pulpit Terrace Pools. 

20. Middle Gardner River Falls, 
155 feet. 

21. Electric Peak. 

23. Limestone Hoodoos. 

24, Gardner River Canon. 

2. Trestle Golden Gate Road. 

26. West Gardner River Falls. 


Splendid Erupting, 150 feet. 

i». Sponge Spring Erupting. 

67; Devil’s Punch Bowl. 

Diana’s Pool. 

Old Faithful at Sunrise 
_Erupting, 200 feet high. 

Kepplers Cascades, 

Lone Star Geyser. 











The Album will contain eighty views | 72. Cone. 
; Grand Falls of the Yellow- 


2%. Cathedral Rock, 2000 feet high. in The World’s Wonderland, engraved stone Canon and Point 
29, Obsidian Cliffs (Volcanic | by Chas. Frey, Frankfort, Germany, from | -, Lookout. . 

90. Monarch Geyser. photographs by Ingersoll. eee 
31. Steam Vent Gibbon River The Grand Tour Guide for 1889 wil] | 75. Upper Falls of the Yellow- 


stone, 156 feet high. 
Crystal Cascades, 150 ft. high. 
Yellowstone River Upper 


contain 114 pages descriptive matter and 
map, 21 illustrations. 

Album gilt stamped, leatherette bind- 
ing. 


oad, 
Minute Man Geyser. 
yixen Geyser Crater. 
. Monarch Geyser Erupting. 
Norris Geyser Basin. 


3. 


36. Paint Pots Gibbon Meadow. 


ails, 
ie Bridge Yellowstone 
2, 





wake. 

37. Monument Geyser Cones. iii i inal 79. Hayden Valley. 

38° “ % rr Guide illustrated paper covers. __ | 80, Shores of Yellowstone Lake. 
= on a _— pa ae Album and Guide complete, post-paid, | 81. Tower valle, 156 feet high. 

0. Gibbon Falls eet high. cei ice 83. Catching fish in Yellowstone 
41. Fountain Geyser. on receipt of price, $1.00. . Lake and Cooking in hot 
S syemmmnoth Ge i, Post Office Order, Express Order, Spring. 

3. Mammoth Paint Pots. svistere atte spwise | 84. Excelsior Geyser Erupting, 
44. Maiden’s Grave Spring. Draft or Registered Letter. Otherwise nCYSi pting 





| 45. Mud Puffs Firehole Basin. 





300 feet high, crater 50 feet 
at sender’s risk. wide, 150 feet long. 





Rules and Regulations of the Yellowstone National Park. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, July 1, 1888. 

1. It is forbidden to remove or injure the sediments or incrustations around the geysers, hot springs, or steam 
vents; or to deface the same by written inscription or otherwise; or to throw any substance into the springs or 
geyser vents; or to injure or disturb, in any manner, any of the mineral deposits, natural curiosities, or wonders 
| within the Park. 

It is forbidden 
n their vicinity. 

3. It is forbidden to cut or injure any growing timber. Camping parties will be allowed to use dead or fallen 
timber for fuel. 

. Fires shall be lighted only when necessary, and completely extinguished when not longer required. The 
utmost care should be exercised at all times to avoid setting fire to the timber and grass. 

5. Hunting, capturing, injuring, or killing any bird or animal within the Park is prohibited. The outfits of 
persons found hunting, or in possession of game killed in the Park, will be subject to seizure and confiscation. 

6. Fishing with nets, seines, traps, or by the use of drugs or explosives, or in any other way than with hook 
and line, is prohibited. Fishing for purposes of merchandise or profit is forbidden by law. 

7. No person will be permitted to reside permanently or to engage in any business in the Park, without per- 
mission,‘in writing, from the Department of the Interior. The Superintendent may grant authority to competent 
persons to act as guides, and revoke the same at his discretion. 

8. No drinking saloon or bar-room will be permitted within the limits of the Park. 
| % Private notices or advertisements shall not be —— or displayed within the Park, except such as may be 
necessary for the convenience and guidance of the public, upon buildings on leased ground. 

10. Persons who render themselves obnoxious by disorderly conduct or bad behavior, or who violate any of 

the foregoing rules, will be summarily removed from the Park, under authority of the Statute setting apart the 
| Park “as a ye yround for the people,” and providing that it “shall be under the exclusive control of the 

Secretary of the Interior, whose duty it shall be to make and publish such rules and regulations as he shall deem 
necessary or .. and who ** generally shall be authorized to take all such measures as shall be necessary or 
proper to fully carry out the object and purposes of this act.” WM. F. VILAS, Secretary of the Interior. 


ce . 
To the Readers of “The Youth’s Companion.” 
| In explanation of the above work, The Grand Tour of the Yellowstone National Park, we wish to say that 
Mr. T. W. INGERSOLL, the photographer who furnished views for this work, spent months in the Park, going 
| from place to place, at great expense. A complete set of imperials, bn awd in number, have been forwarded to our 
engraver, Mr. CHAS. FREY, Frankfort, Germany. There they are reproduced in the form of a beautiful Souvenir 
Album, about 6 x 7/3 inches in size, containing these views in a reduced form. The work will be clear and distinct, 
| sheets of ee being placed between the pages to protect the same from rubbing while in transit. The Guide 
will be printed on super-calendered paper, type large and plain, and map on bond paper. _ It is impossible to here 
describe this “ World’s Wonderland.” Smneihe Excelsior Geyser, that broke out during 1888, the crater of which 
Teg Fy: = feet across both ways, throwing into the air a volume of hot water and rocks to a height of from 
é oO eet. 
Since my announcement in the January Century I have received orders for 38,623 copies. This edition will con- 
sist of 200,000 copies, and I hope to have same by March Ist. In ordering, simply place on a sheet of paper the 
| name and address, as follows: - 


NAME, 








‘ to ride or drive upon any of the geyser or hot spring formations, or to turn loose stock to 
graze y 





opting STREET, CiTy, TOWN, OR P. O.,___ 


Couner, STATE OR TERRITORY,__ 





No. COPIES, 


On receiving order a receipt will be mailed at once, and work will be forwarded as soon as possible. 


Respectfully yours, : 
WwW. C. RILEY, 


Publisher Oficial and Grand Tour Guides and Albums of Yellowstone National Park, 
Illustrated descriptive pamphlet sent on application. ST. PAUL, MINN., U.S. A. 
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D 
D-BEECHERS. pears” Soaps 
{PYEEEANEINESS] is next to Godliness 
jg soap musl bé considered as a 
‘2 means of [ERAGE and a clergyman 
®who recommends) MORAL thing’s- 
should be willing lo recommend soap- 
_lam fold that my commendation of 
IREARS! soap has opened for il a 
large sale in theJUNITED_ STATE 
| ir Ware Suche, AM WILLING TO STAND BY EVERY=~ 
WORD IN FAVOR OF IT,I EVER UTTERED 
Aman must be fastidious indeed who is not satisfied wilh it: 
3 the best, the most elegant, and the most economical of all soaps for general 
DE A R TOILET PURPOSES. It is not only the most attractive, but the purest and cleanest. 
It has been established in London 100 yearsas A COMPLEXION SOAP, 
has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every city in the world. 
But be sure that you get the genuine, as there are worthless imitations. 
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MARCH. 
Th. 7. Webster's great Compromise Speech, 1850. 
Fr. 8. Accession of Anne, Queen of England, 1702. 
Sa. 9, Emperor William of Germany died, 1888. 
Su. 10. Northwestern Boundary settled, 1873. 
Mo. 11. First London daily paper issued, 1702. 
Tu. 12. Great snowstorm in New York, 1888. 
We. 13, Emperor Alexander Il. of Russia assassinated, 1881. 








For the Companion, 


A CURBSTONE SCENE. 


In the shade of a tree, by the street of a city, 
Lay a tired little boy, with the turf for his bed, 
Inr but no beggar appealing to pity, 
‘A child of the lowly who toiled for his bread. 
Beside him a handcart stood loaded with fuel, 
Bits of board he had gleaned in the lanes where he crept. 
Till the — oer the pavement dragged heavy and 
cruel, 
And, spent with the strain of his burden, he slept. 
Will any one care, as the many pass nigh him? 
A threadbare wood-sawyer, bent, wrinkled and old, 
Caught sight of the sleeper, came near and stood by him, 
nd read in the picture the story it told. 
Hungry face, scanty raiment, with barely a button, 
Hatless head, naked feet, fretted sore on the stone,— 
e fished out a morsel of dry bread and mutton, 
And left him the dinner he’d brought for his own. 
There = eyes bright and merry, eyes tearful and 
tender, 
On the watch ere the old man had tiptoed ower. 
And some, in that meek loan of love and its lender, 
Saw the angel that stooped where the little boy lay. 
And the soul of the child, through the tatters that wound 


iim, 
Drew the souls of the clad and the fed to his side; 
Young and old brought their blessings to scatter around 


iim, 
And crumbs from the table of God to divide. 


A boy and a man dropped a dime and a dollar, 
Women opened their purses by ones and by twos, 
Willing hands from the mansions, both greater and 
smaller, 
Brought a jacket, a hat, and a Stout pair of shoes. 
All stealthy and silent, with gentle conniving, 
They laid down their gifts with the wood-sawyer’s 
crust, 
And lingered to see, at the sleeper’s reviving, 
His bashful thanksgiving smile up from the dust. 


Soon the little boy woke. Was it bounty or plunder 
Spread out at his feet? Then a laugh in his ears 
Turned his face where a glance gave the key to the 
wonder, 
And he clasped his new riches with blushes and tears. 
And his helpers had joy that was tender and holy 
When they looked then and after, full many a (ay, 
Nown the street where the toil-ridden child of the lowly 
With his cart and his treasures had trotted away. 


Oh, hearts that are human are human forever! 
You may close them in caste, but they beat through the 


wall, 
Wealth and want own a kinship no breeding can sever, 
And in sorrow the lowest are brothers of all. 
Bound love needs the magic of pity to free it; 
Men only are selfish because they are blind; 
When the poor help the poor, if the whole world could 
see i 
The haughty would blush, and the cruel grow kind. 
THERON BROWN. 


— +~o, 
For the Companion. 
CONVINCED. 


Nearly one hundred and fifty years ago a vessel 
sailing from the African coast to Ireland bore a 
young man whose influence yet fills the world, 
for the church still sings his experience in sacred 
song, and his New Year's hymn, 

“While with ceaseless course the sun,” 
is one of the tones of the ages. This young man, 
when he left Africa, was a sceptic, a slave-trader, 
and himself a slave to every vice. 

He had been consecrated to religion and religious 
service in his youth by the prayers of a devout 
mother, and even in his period of unbelief and 
profligate courses he had still questioned if there 
were not some divine revelation on which reason 
could rest. 

After a fearful storm, in which the vessel was 
barely saved from shipwreck, he was led to serious 
consideration of his present life, and the attitude 
of his mind toward God. 

“T began to think,’”’ he said, ‘of the extraordi- 
nary course of my life, my licentious conversa- 
tion, and particularly my reckless effrontery in 
making the Gospel history, which I could not be 
sure was false, even though I was not assured it 
was true, the constant subject of profane ridi- 
cule.” 

He resolved to examine the New Testament, 
and did so. The words of Luke 11:13 impressed 
him as giving the key to religious perception, and 
to religious conviction : 

If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your heav- 
enly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him? 

The “Holy Spirit.””. This was not tradition. 
It was something that was promised by the Gospel 
to be experienced now. 

“TI had been sensible,” he says, “that to profess 
faith in Christ when I did not believe His history, 
was no better than a mockery, but here I found 
a Spirit, an influence spoken of, which was to be 
given to those who sought it. If this book was 
true, this promise must be true, and I have need 
of this Spirit by which it is declared that this book 
was written, in order that I may understand it 
aright.” 

This thought was decisive. By prayer he asked 
for and sought the gift of this Spirit. In a short 
time spiritual perception and belief came. His 
soul recognized God, believed in Him, and accepted 
the teachings of Christ as the law of life. This 


was followed by a desire to preach the Gospel as 


given by Christ. 
He became the Rector of Olney, and a friend of 
the gentle poet Cowper. He helped write the 
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Olney hymns, and in one of these old-fashioned 
hymns, he sings : 
“Amazing grace, how sweet the sound 
That saved a wretch like me!” 

Brighter and brighter grew this experience. His 
sermons glowed with it. He had found the power 
that makes things new; that changed desires and 
habits, and created the moral will. In the light 
of this spiritual sun he passed from the scene of 
his labors, but his influence lives, and illustrates 
the new creative power that is possible to all men. 

Which light shall we follow? The intellectual 
which leads only to the service of humanity, or 
the spiritual, as did the Rector of Olney, that 
receives humanity and makes life complete by the 
power of the Spirit promised by the Messenger of 
God? The intellectual star that ordinarily leads 
only to man, or the spiritual star that leads men 
to God ? B. 

ee 


TWO MINUTES OF TIME. 


A total eclipse of the sun is to astronomers the 
most exciting of events. Only about seventy such 
eclipses a century can be seen from the earth, an 
average number of two every three years. When- 
ever the moon completely hides the sun from view, 
these astronomers travel with their costly and deli- 
cate instruments to watch for the lunar shadow. 
While from under the cover of the moon, during 
total eclipses, the sun’s corona can be seen, say from 
four to six hours, in a century, it can only be satis- 
factorily observed for less than half of that time. 
So two minutes, the time of the eclipse on New 
Year’s Day, is a great deal of time, provided the sky 
is cloudless and the instruments are ready. 


Clouds are the great discouragers of these sun- 
searchers. Let us see what pranks vapor has played 
during the last ten years, when the sun became for 
the moment eclipsed by its modest rival. 

On May 6, 1883, one of the largest eclipses possible 
occurred; it lasted five or six minutes. It was only 
visible in its totality in the Pacific Ocean. One little 
coral island was in the track. There the different 
scientific parties snuggled closely together to ob- 
serve, ona had it not been for a slight rift in the 
clouds just at the favorable time, all this travel and 
preparation had been for nothing. 

The long looked-for eclipse of August 19, 1887 
visible from Germany all the way to Japan, turned 
out a failure. The best chance astronomers ever 
had was spoiled by the most extended cloud area 
that ever bothered observers; but Nature, that has 
often been so a turned over a new leaf. 
She amply made up for all past cloud-comings by 
giving our hopeful scientists a New Year’s present 
of a clear sky. 

The problems that can only be solved at a total 
eclipse are many. The composition of the inner and 





outer corona seems to be the most engrossing ques- 
| tion. Here the spectroscope plays the important 
| part. How far does the sun’s atmosphere extend? 
| Does the difference of the extent and brilliancy of 
| the corona ring produce corresponding atmospheric 
| changes on our planet? Is there an intra-Mercurial 
| planet? Did Mr. Watson in 1878 see the long-sought 
fulean or not? 

The least important problem is to determine ex- 
actly the moon’s position, so that astronomers and 
navigators need never be mistaken as to its precise 
whereabouts; but that has been done accurately 
enough for all practical purposes long since, for 
there is a deviation of less than two seconds in a 
century. These are a few of the burning questions 
this eclipse is to solve. 

Professor Pickering, of Harvard College, an- 
nounces this eclipse to have lasted one hundred and 
eighteen seconds, three seconds longer than the pre- 
diction. It was so dark along the line of the totality 
that fowls went to roost, and several Digger Indians 
are reported to have turned in for the nigh - Lights 
were needed to record the observations. But these 
observations were for the most part photographic, 
so the results cannot be finally known until the 
negatives are developed, compared and classified. 

Fhe corona, that complex, vaporous mantle of the 
sun, was seen to throw its brilliant atmospheric 
streamers out two millions of miles from both sides, 
continually changing its glorious form. 

No Vulcan, according to report, was discovered; 
but that is no reason why he may not be there. At 
every eclipse there will always be plenty of tele- 
scopes turned to hunt the truant planet. This chance 
has been an unusually favorable one to observe the 
varied phenomena of the sun, and to deduct theo- 
ries upon which we may better base weather calcu- 
lations. 

This year has two total solar eclipses, a thing un- 
known since 1712, and which will not occur again 
until 2057. Our next total eclipse comes December 
22d, and will be seen in Western Africa. 


reenact 
BRAVE MEN. 


When the opposing armies of the Civil War lay 
near each other, it was common for the pickets to 
exchange friendly conversation, an informal truce 
being meanwhile observed. Then, as the historian 
of the Ninety-sixth Ohio says, the Confederate 
would call out, “I’m going to shoot, Yank! Hunt 
your hole!” and the Federal ‘would answer, “Look 
out, Johnnie, or your hide won’t hold water a min- 
ute!”? and then whiz! whiz! would fly the bullets. 


One Johnnie fired, day after day, with great rapid- 
ity and precision, from behind a tree so bent as to 
afford good rest and cover. The Yankee soldiers 
whom he had saluted with his leaden card grew 
chary about exposing any part of their persons 
within range of his rifle. If an old hat was raised 
into view, his bullet was expected to go through it, 
or uncomfortably close to it. 

One bright evening the rifle music resounded all 
along the levee, and scarcely a trace of either Yank 
or Johnnie could be seen from either shore. A puff 
of smoke and the whiz of a bullet soon notified the 
inquirer if he afforded the least showing. 

Colonel Brown chanced to be passing along the 
line, and the men called his attention to this Confed- 
erate marksman, so frightfully accurate and so hard 
to find with their bullets. They had been fired at, 
and had fired in return, till the affair had become 
monotonous. 

The colonel listened to their statements, then tak- 
ing a soldier’s rifle, he stepped a on the 
levee, and stood motionless as a statue in full view. 
It seemed an act of madness, but the gallant Johnnie 
understood it as it was intended, and accepted it as 
a personal challenge. He, too, stepped promptly 
from behind his cover, and upon the open levee. 

Both men quickly raised their rifles and fired, the 
ball of Johnnie making an alarmingly close cali for 
Colonel Brown, who coolly handed down his gun to 
be loaded, while his adversary, with all speed, loaded 
his. Evidently he was as expert in loading as in 
| firing, for he again obtained the first fire, after tak- 
| ing the most deliberate aim at the living statue. The 
| bullet had just passed when the colonel took aim, 
Johnnie keeping his position, busily loading his 
piece. Neither shot produced any effect. 
| It was steel to steel, brave men looking straight 
| and calm into the face of death. Intense interest in 
| the drama stopped the firing along the whole line, 
| while awe silenced every lip. 





COMPANION. _ 


Johnnie, for the third time, gained the first fire, 
when Colonel Brown levelled, aimed, and fired at his 
adversary, who was again loading. The bullet hissed 
across the river, and without any sign whatever the 
gallant soldier stepped back under his cover, and the 
strangely dramatic duel was ended. 

If it be true that a man has a higher regard for 
another after fighting with him, Colonel Brown no 
doubt felt a touch of sorrow on learning that John- 
nie’s rifle was never more heard, and the station at 
the bent tree was thereafter vacant. 





For the Companion. 
IN PORT. 


Along the dim and distant line 
Where white sails flit like ghosts, 
Where tenderly the oy divine 
Gives place to twilight’s hosts, 
I watch the sail-boats as they go, 
I hail the ships that come, 
I ary “Oh wanderers, do ye know 
y sailor venturesome?” 
Along the sandy ocean bar 
The silver foam leaps high, 
Its murmur reaches me afar, 
Its gladness stills my cry; 
Then shadows kiss the heaving sea, 
Then light and visions fade; 
cry, * stars, reveal to me 
The ship so long delayed!” 
Now ships sail east, and ships sail west, 
While barques with wings outspread 
Flit to and fro, or lie at rest 
Unmindful of my dead; 
For the lad that left his mother’s door 
And bravely went to sea, 
Has reach ’s port, and nevermore 
Comes home again to me. 
FANNY M. HOWELL. 


n.d 
FRIGHTENING A SOLDIER. 


Most readers of the Companion know something 
about the distress of mind caused by impending ex- 
aminations. How foregone a conclusion it always 
seems that the result cannot be otherwise than dis- 
astrous! And grown people dread such ordeals quite 
as badly as children. An old army officer relates a 
case in point. He says that when he was in the 
West, a military commission was appointed to ex- 
amine regimental officers as to their qualifications, 
and some of the colonels and majors used to be 
forever in his quarters, questioning him about the 
probable style of examination, and looking very 
uneasy and miserable. 

One day, after the examining board had adjourned, 
I went up to the examination room, and sketched 


on the blackboard some fearfully complicated plans 
of impossible fortifications, together gy in- 
teresting little prop- 

as 4h; caition, followed’ by 8 

—— 

f“- : a < pur- 
« ported to prove the 

truth of the highly important equation. 

a after my return to my own quarters, one of 
the candidates presented himself, looking nervous, 
woe-begone, to talk over once more his anticipated 
martyrdom. 

“Captain,” said he, “I wish this abominable ex- 
amination was over!” 

Wate colonel, it seems to me you are making 
more of it than it deserves, I don’t believe it is going 
to — you much. They will, of course, begin 
with some very simple question, as, for example, 
‘What are the constituents of gunpowder?’ ” 

“But I don’t know what gunpowder is made of, 
though I know well enough how to shoot it.” 

e 


“ 


SF 


is the velocity of a cannon-ball the third second of 
its flight, and how many grains of gunpowder it 
takes to start it.” 

A on whistle was the only response. 

“By-the-by, colonel, the board has adjourned, let’s 
go up, and perhaps we can see on the blackboard 
what kind of questions they have asked to-day.” 

ye went upstairs, and as the colonel caught sight 
of the mysteries in chalk, he started back, exclaim- 
ing, “Christopher Columbus! Well, if it takes all 
that to make a colonel, then I’m floored, that’s 
certain.” 

But he passed easily enough, the next day, and 
many a laugh we had afterward over my little ruse 
de guerre. 

—_—+or——————_ 


MARSHAL SUVOROFF. 


The great Russian general, Marshal Suvdéroff, was 
aman of many eccentricities. He had a habit of 
wandering about the camp in disguise and giving 
the signal for battle by crowing like a cock. But 
nothing was more characteristic of him than his 
indifference to his personal comfort. When visiting 
the Austrian court he was shown to the room pre- 
pared for him, a splendid apartment filled with costly 
mirrors and rich furniture. 


“Turn out all this rubbish and get me some straw 
to sleep on,”’ he said to the attendants. 

His “‘baggage’’ consisted of two coarse shirts and 
a tattered cloak tied up in a bundle. 

“You travel with a small outfit for winter,” a 
friend observed. 

“Yes,” replied the marshal, “winter is the father 
of us Russians; besides, you don’t feel cold when 
you. are riding at full gallop.” 

é “But when you are tired of riding what do you 

0? ” 

“Walk.” 
“And when you are tired of walking?” 
“Run.” 

“And do you never sleep, then?” 

“Sometimes, when I have nothing better to do,” 
replied Suv6roff, “‘and when I want to have a very 
luxurious nap, I take off one of my spurs.” 

The man who was such a Spartan had a very ten- 
der heart, however. It is said that when he had 
started out on the road to one of the bloodiest of 
his campaigns, he was overcome by a desire to see 
his children once more. He rode back for miles 
through a blinding storm and hurried to the cham- 
ber where the children were sleeping. Kissing and 
blessing them with passionate earnestness, he then 
rushed away, like a whirlwind, upon his mission of 
destruction. 





BEGGARS. 


When Wellington took command of the British 
army in Spain, he caused it to be understood that 
the officers were not to solicit appointments, but that 
the commander would select officers according to his 
own judgment of their merits. Once, on the field 
of Sanroren, an officer named Hare rode up to Well- 
ington, and said he hoped the commander would put 
him on his staff again. Wellington turned away, 
and gave him no answer, and did not grant the 
request. 

_The duke, when constable of the Tower of London, 
discovered that his predecessors, Lord Hastings, 
Lord Cornwallis and others, used to sell certain 
offices known as “*Yeoman Warders” for three hun- 
dred pounds each, and the money was treated as a 

art of the emoluments of the place. Wellington, 

owever, bestowed these offices upon deserving non- 
commissioned officers, to encourage soldiers to do 
their duty, and to make them feel that his eye was 





upon them. 


¥“-%* long series of hiero- 
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Lord Mahon tells two anecdotes which he heard 
from the duke, illustrative of the unreasonable 
applications he received from utter strangers. On 
one — occasion at which the — was present, 
Wellington observed a short gentleman standing on 
tiptoe, and straining himself to catch a glimpse of 
her majesty. As he could not even thus see her, the 
duke courteously placed the little man before himself, 
and thus afforded him an excellent view of the whole 
proceeding. 

“But what was my reward?” said the duke. “A 
few days after I received a letter from this gentle- 
man, thanking me again for my kindness, and hoping 
that I would show him a further kindness by the 
gift of a Se living.” 

While Wellington was ambassador at Paris, he 
went out in a plain frock-coat to see a great review 
at the Champ de Mars, not intending to take any 
part in the ceremony; he obtained a chair in front, 
and was sitting there, when he saw a little boy 
behind much disappointed at being shut out from 
any view. 

He thereupon mounted the lad on the back of his 
own chair and held him fast, so as to provide at once 
for his seeing and his safety. Meanwhile the French 
princes, having gone round the field, had espied the 
duke, and sent to invite him to mount his horse and 
join them. 

Before he did so, the duke yielded his chair to the 
boy’s father, bidding him carefully to hold the young 
gentleman so that he could see the end of the show. 
Several days later the father wrote to the duke, 
saying that he had taken good care of the boy—his 
own son—according to the duke’s injunction, and 
asking the duke to lend him money. 


ee 
ATHLETICS IN THE CANARIES. 


The early inhabitants of the Canary Islands, who 
were subjugated by the Spaniards, in the fifteenth 
century, were, like the Greeks, devoted to athletic 

exercises. They held periodical games, enlivened by 
| music, and so important were such occasions con- 
sidered that, in time of war, truce was proclaimed at 
| intervals, in order that nothing might interfere with 
| their celebration. Dancing, wrestling, racing, stone- 
| throwing, jumping and weight-lifting formed the 
| favorite tests of strength and nimbleness. 

| 


| These entertainments, says Charles Edwards, in 
| The Canary Islands,’”’ were varied by tournaments 
between individuals. The combatants were rubbed 
with fat and the juices of herbs, and, for the strength- 
|ening of their muscles, hugged the trunks of trees. 
| In due time, they entered the arena, and took their 
| stand on a small, circular platform, about a yard 
| above the level of the ground. 

| Then, taking a staff, with a knob at the end, three 
| smooth, flint pebbles, and some sharper bits of stone, 
| they began their duel. Their skill in avoiding the 
stones and blows aimed at one another was extra- 
ordinary, and it was only when one broke his staff, 
or the spectators cried “Enough!” that the contest 
| ceased. 

The inhabitants of Grand Canary were trained to 
self-defence from babyhood. As soon as they could 
| toddle, they were pelted with balls of earth, that 
| they might learn how to protect themselves. In 
| boyhood, stones and wooden darts were substituted 
| for these bits of clay, and thus they acquired the 
| skill which enabled them, during their wars with 
| the Spaniards, to catch in their hands the arrows 
from the enemies’ cross-bows. 

After the conquest, a Canarian was to be seen at 
Seville, who, for a shilling, would let a man throw 
as many stones at him as he pleased, from a distance 
of eight paces. Without moving his left foot, the 
man avoided every stone. 

Another Canarian used to challenge any one to 
hurl an orange at him with such rapidity that he 
could not catch it. Three men made the experiment, 
each with a dozen oranges, and the islander caught 
every one. No wonder that the Spaniards found 
these islands more difficult of conquest than they 
had anticipated. 








ee 


BAD LUCK. 


What some people call bad luck is frequently noth- 
ing but the natural result of their shiftlessness or 
bad management. With a little energy and system 
in the conduct of their affairs the misfortunes attrib- 
uted to bad luck would not attend them. Here isa 
case in point: 


“P’m always an’ etarnally havin’ bad luck!’ 
whined a listless-looking man to a friend to whom 
he had come for help. “Only yisterday my hoss fell 
into an old well on the place and broke its neck.” 

‘Why didn’t you keep the well covered?” 

“How should I know the fool critter would go 
tumblin’ inter it?” asked the man in a tone of 
surprise. ‘The well had been uncovered for a year 
an’ nothin’ ever fell in it before. Then my granary 
leaked the other night during that big storm and 
there’s all my wheat ruined.”’ 

“Well, why didn’t you have the roof fixed before?” 

**Cause it never leaked before, and I didn’t know 
it was going to leak then. And here that very night 
one of my best cows strayed off and I do’no as I’ll 
see her ag’in.” 

‘*Was your pasture fence in good order?” 

“Yes, all but one little place that I callated on 
fixin’ the next - The fence had been bad there 
for a month and the cows never got out before,’ he 
said, in weak defence of his carelessness. “And 
then, you know,” he continued, “the worst of all 
was that my barn burned down last week.” 

“Yes; I heard that you set fire to the hay by drop- 
ping the ashes from your pipe in it while smoking in 
the barn.” 

“Well, that was the way of it; but I thought they 
was dead ashes. I’ve smoked in barns for twenty 
years an’ I never set fire to one before, an’ it’s 
nothing but my bad luck that made me set fire to the 
barn this time. Bad luck jist seems to foller me 
around all the time.” 





HIS OWN PREACHING. 


It is an old and trite accusation against human 
nature that it is prone to enjoy rather those sermons 
which touch on the sins of a neighbor than those 
which attack one’s own failings. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions to this rule, people who honestly 
desire to be scourged into the path of right. 


“No, I don’t like him,” said Farmer Allen, when 
asked his opinion of the new minister. “He aint 
personal enough.” 

“You want to see folks squirm, do you?” 

“I want to squirm myself. It does me good. 
When he preaches on folks bein’ lukewarm and that 
kind o’ thing, I don’t more’n half feel it, but I’ve 
pot real cryin’ sins I want brought home to me. 

- ne is, nowadays, I have to preach to my- 
self. 

“When I remember I was ee to say I sold 
that kickin’ mare for no fault, I have to own to 
myself, ‘Ezra Allen, you’re a thievin’, lyin’ creatur’.’ 
After I’ve spoke up a to Melissy and the chil- 
dern, or gin a cow a kick because she wouldn’t stan’ 
round, I have to lectur’ myself, and say, ‘Ezra 
Allen, you’re an old brute!’ 

“Now I’ve had to do so much of it that I’m all 
wore out, and what I want is to pay a preacher to do 
it for me. If he’d really warm up to his work, he 
could say enough in half an hour Sundays to last me 
all the week. 

“I’m a hard-workin’ man; I aint got the time, nor 
| ability, neither, to do my own preachin’.” 
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For the Companion. 


SOMEBODY’S CHILD. 


When he was up, he cried to get down, 
And when he was in, he cried to get out, 
And no little boy in Boston town 
Was ever so ready to fret and pout. 
Poutsy oh! 
And fretsy oh! 
And spend the whole day in a petsy oh! 
And what shall we do to this bad little man, 
But shake him as hard as we possibly can! 


When he was cold, he cried to 
be warm; 
And when he was warm, he 
cried fo be cold, 
And all the morning ’twas 
scold and storm, 
And all the evening ’twas 
storm and scold. 
Stormy oh! 
And scoldy oh! 
And never do what he was 
toldy oh! 
And what shall we do with 
this bad little man 
But shake him as hard as we 
possibly can! 


Or 


For the Companion. 


ALL ABOUT A GOOSE THAT 
WANTED TO BE A TURKEY. 


Come, little folks, let me 
tell you a story at which 1 
laughed more than I had 
laughed in a year; and it is 
all about a ridiculous goose 
which was not content to be 
what the dear Lord had made 
hint, but tried with all his 
might to be something else— 
the foolish creature ! 

Once upon a time, down in 
Gloucester, a lady, who is a 
great poultry-raiser, found 
that one of her turkey hens 
was ‘clean distracted” to go 
to setting, and there wasn’t a 
setting of turkey eggs to be 
found for her anywhere. 

Miss Lizzie put on _ her 
thinking-cap; she could not 
bear poor old Mrs. Turkey to 
be disappointed when she had 
set her heart upon raising 
another young family. Pres- 
ently a bright idea came to 
her, and she went round to 
all the nests to see what she 
could find in the way of eggs 
to accommodate the old 
creature. — 

In a hen’s-nest she found 
three eggs; in the duck-house 
there were seven, in the tur- 
key-house four, and in the 
goose-pen one big white egg 
lay all by itself just waiting 
for her. 

She gathered all these dif- 
ferent eggs into her basket, 
and went to the turkey-house 
determined to gratify Mrs. 
Turkey, even if she gave her 
a nestful of odds and ends 
to sit on; if she hatched them, 
well and good; if not, it was 
no loss. Now you know, 
that is some of you do, I ex- 
pect, that the eggs of differ- 
ent kinds of fowls take a different length of time 
to hatch. 

For instance, a hen hatches in three weeks; a 
duck takes four; a turkey will have five, and a 
goose does not bring off her brood for six; so all 
the eggs could not be put in the nest at once, and 
Mrs. Turkey went to work gravely on one goose 
egg. 

When she had set a week, three fine turkey eggs 
were added to her stock; the next week in went 
the duck eggs; the third week brought her a rein- 
forcement of hen’s eggs, and presently the whole 
six weeks had slipped by; and one morning when 
Miss Lizzie went to unlock the door, there was 
madam, very thin and meagre-looking from her 
long sitting, but the proud possessor of a motley 
family. 

Every egg had hatched; three little downy 
chickens, seven fuzzy little yellow ducklings, four 
pretty little striped turkeys, and one web-footed 
yellow gosling. 

It was a funny, funny family, but the old 
mother got on very well with them for a time, 
and took equally good care of them all. 





began to spend the most of their time with the 
hens, and finally they deserted her altogether. 
Then the little ducks kept her in a state of con- 
stant anxiety because they would go into the 
water, which she knew well enough was not a 
natural task with turkeys; she scolded them 


| roundly, but the result was that they did as they 
| Pleased, and finally deserted her altogether and 


took up their quarters with the ducks. So the 
good old foster-mother had only one of the mot- 
leys left in her family and that was the goose. 

But goosie-gosling made up to her for all the 
ingratitude of her thankless nurslings; he was 
perfectly devoted to her, and followed right at her 
heels all the time. 

After a while, he ate so much, and trotted about 
so much that he grew to be a big goose; and then 
Miss Lizzie thought he ought to learn to live with 
his own sort of people; so one evening after she 
had fed the fowls, she decided to make the 
change. 

And just here I must tell you how funny that 
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feeding was. 
used to ring a bell, and up they all would come, 
no matter where they were. 

Three times a day that bell called all the folks 


She never called them to feed; she 


in feathers together. In the evening, after they 
had eaten their supper, they would all go without 
one bit of trouble into their different houses for 
the night; and as I began to say, Miss Lizzie 
tried to teach the turkey’s goose-child to go and 
sleep with the geese. 

He didn’t like it at all, he would try to go into 
the turkey-house whether or no; and what a time 
he gave poor Miss Lizzie, in trying to have his 
own way! Finally she had a high fence built all 
round the turkey-house which they could fly over 
well enough, but poor goosie was so fat and heavy 
that he could not, and then what a taking he was 
in! He tried and he tried, he quacked and he 
cried, but all the same he couldn’t climb that fence 
any way. 

At last, when he found he could not get into the 
| turkey-house and make believe he was a turkey, 
| he would drop his wings, turn round, and make 
straight for the goose-pen, crying at every step he 





Soon, however, her ungrateful chick-a-biddies | took. 
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He had a very funny voice, and it sounded ex- 
actly as if he said, ‘Oh la! oh la!’”’ as he went 
along. Once in the pen he was quiet enough, but 
the moment the fowls were turned out in the morn- | 
ing, he would run as fast as his flat feet would | 
carry him, to old Mother Turkey, and cackle and | 
gobble like the happiest of geese. | 

They were comical folk, these fowls of Miss | 
Lizzie’s! One day she took some visitors into the | 
hatching-house. There sat the hens, sober as 
judges, turning their bright eyes from side to side, 
but not taking any other notice of the ladies. 
The ducks, too, all kept their seats; they had 
come on purpose. But those ridiculous tur- 
keys! 

They seemed to think the ladies were an investi- 
gating committee of some sort, so every one of 
them got up off of her nest, and turned gravely 
round, as much as to say: ‘“‘Only a few eggs we 
are sitting on, ladies; you can see for yourselves !”’ 
and then just as gravely sat down again. 

Rexwecca CAMERON. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
ENIGMA. 


My jirst is in cream, 
But not in deem; 

My second in room, 
But not in doom; 
My third is in mien, 
But not in lean; 

My fourth is in pane, 
But not in vain; 


rangly on@ night 
soo sions weer 


ly 


pring dearly 


hey way 
Vise such melody Os¢ on the- ai 
dow and fo! she was there 


cluster of flowers ‘ 





For the Companion. 
TRUANTS. 


When the sun was tired and slipped behind a cloud, 
All the little rain-drops gathered in a crowd, 
Whispering together, “He will never know. 

Let us take a holiday. Let us fall below.” 


When the sun was rested and wandered out he found 
All the little rain-drops fallen to the ground. 
“Well,” he thought, “I’m sorry, but I’ll try to smile, 
That will bring them back again in a little while.” 


+. 
>, 





For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Mamma was making biscuit for supper, and 
Bertie baked a piece of the dough on the stove, 
giving it to Willie, who broke it open, and seeing 
it was not well cooked, laid it aside, saying, ‘“That 
biscuit aint ripe.” 


‘*When the wain stops wainia’, an’ the win’ stops 





winnin’, an’ the mud stops muddin’, then maybe 
us all can take a walk,”’ sighed one wee maiden, | 
as she watched dolefully the pouring rain out of 





doors. 








My Zast is in starch, 
My whole, the sign of * * * « «. 


If. A. G. 
2. 
WORD PUZZLE. 

* * * kk ek ek OK 

* kkk kek ke Kk & 

oe. @2 98 @ © @ 

* * kk kk Kk 

* ee ee ke eH & 

xs keke kk Kk 

* * ke ke kK ek k O* 

x kkk ek Kk ek 
Across: 1. Of rather a sable 
hue. 2. A province on the 


sultic Sea. 3. One who lives 
near. 4. Province British In- 
dia. 5. River and mountain 
range in Brazil. 6. Gentleness. 
7. A distant hint. 8. A titled 
man. 

Down: Ist column: A son of 
Jacob. sth. The name of the 
ao prominent man in the 


S.A. MONSEY. 
3. 
SEPARATED WORDS. 
(Example. Separate the 
chief magistrate of ancient 


Athens, and make first, and 
forward. Answer.— Archon, 
Arch-on.) 

1. Separate unfruitful, and 
make to sum up, and conduc- 
ted. 

2. Makes keen, and make a 
note raised a half-tone, and 
existence. 

3. A familiar call in drink- 
ing, and make a fairy, and a 
head. 

4. Expressed by letters, and 
make Scripture, and a number. 

5. To attach, and make the 
conclusion, and 
corn or maize. 

6. One who gives, and make 
to "i and a negative par- 
ticle. 


a spike of 


7. An extraordinary thing, 
and make not any, and the 
same. 

8. Very sharp-sighted, and 
make a military standard, and 
noticed. 

9. A mermaid, and make to 
scar, and to assist. 

10. A small, black plum, and 
make a mole to confine water, 
and a male relative. 

11. On land, and make a 
kind of tree, and unrefined 
metal. 

12. Eagerly desired, and 
make a period of time, and a 
masculine nickname. 

The primals of the first and 
second words will spell the 
name given to a day held 
sacred by some religious de- 
nominations; those of the 
third, will spell the name given 
toa certain portion of the year 
held sacred by the same de- 
nominations. The words are 
not all divided according to 
syllables. GitpeRr FORREST. 

4. 
ANAGRAMS. 
March Birthdays. 


Hallam E. Wilson Wilde, 
March 1, 1837. 

Thomas J. J. Pinate, March 
1, 1835. 

Horatio Lincoln Gambetue, 
March 6, 1475. 

Philip Wrency Depew,March 
8, 1819. 

Sautto O. Q. Astor, March 


11, 1544. 

Andrea Matson MHubach, 
March 12, 1822. 

Jason C. Kenward, March 


15, 1767. 
Helen Bario Rousi, 
22, 1822. 


March 


Dr. W. Coats Hofmar, March 22, 1814. 
Hon. Harry Cotton Pricard, March 23, 1837. 
Charles U. Coxfly, March 23,1823. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


2. EDWIN BOOTH 
AMA IN bREAM 
BRETT ASTER 
SEINE TERIN 
MONAD DEPOT 
3.1. M-iser. 2. O-bolus. 3. P-avisor. 4. P- 
anther. 
4. PRAAM 
RABE # 
ASuw ES 
ABEL S:E 
= G&S 
5. 1. Knows, nose. 2. Floured, flowered. 
6. Essay on Man. By Alexander Pope. 
Heart of Midlothian. By Walter Scott. 
Tale of a Tub. By Jonathan Swift. 
Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. 
Lays of Ancient Rome. By Macaulay. 
Sabina Zembra. By William Black. 
Cradock Nowell. By Blackmore. 
Lorna Doone. By R. Blackmore. 
%. The letter E. 
8. 
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NAPOLEON’S MEMORY. 


A gentleman once said, in Wellington’s presence, 
that great memories are generally the sign of great 
talents, and instanced Napoleon, who could single 
out soldiers in reviews and call them by name to | 
step out of the ranks. 
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“That is a great mistake,” replied the duke. “I'll | FOR 20 ts. Silver we will send a handsome cabinet 


tell you how he mana ed it. One of his generals, 
Lobau, used to get ready for him a list of soldiers to 
be called out from each re giment. When Napoleon 
rode up opposite to a regiment he would call out the 
name of the soldier to be honored, and the man 
would step forward—that was all. 

“T also doubt the goodness of his memory,” con- 
tinued the duke, ‘from the looseness and inaccuracy 
of his statements. In his works—I mean all that he 
has ever written—you never find a thing related 
precisely as it happened. He seems to have no clear 
nor distinct recollection; scarcely once has he ever 
tripped into truth!” 

n another conversation Wellington said that 
Napoleon’s genius made him so pre-eminent that all 
of his marshals seemed inferior to him. “He suited 
a French army exactly, and at their head there never 
was anything like him. I used to say of him that 
his presence on the field made the difference of forty 
thousand men.’ 

The devotion of the French army to Napoleon is 
illustrated by the fact that several of the French 
prisoners wounded at Waterloo, shouted during the 
agony of amputation: “ Vive VE mpereur |”? 











**Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 

tifrice” cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 

it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. ([Adv, 
- — wine 

Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys an 


Extract at a low price, do not be disappointed if it is | 
For absolute purity, we | 


poor or disagreeable in flavor. 
recommend Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla. (Adv. | 








Age nts » wanted to sell approv al sheets on 


STAMP com.25 per ct. Green & Co.,Medford, ace | 
STAMPS 1: 110 fine var. & cata., l0e.; 10 var. U.S. Dep't, 

:. Agents wanted for the very best shee ts 
at 30 p. c. png Putnam Bros., Lewiston, Maine. 


FLOWERS W ne the os _ 10C. 


Blooms all summer, C. L. Burr, Springfield, Mass. 
FREE Sample DR. X. STONE’S BROMCHIAL WAFERS. 








Best Remedy for Throat and Lungs. Agents 
ae STONE MEDICINE CO. Quincy, Ulinols 


a day. Samples worth $2.15 FR REE. 
hy not _ under horses’ feet. Write Brewster 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 

BONE MEAL for Poultry, Granulated Bone and 

Crushed Oyster Shells. Send for 

Price-List. YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York,?a. 


READER If you love RARE FLOWERS, 
choicest only, address ELLIS BROS., 
Keene, N. H. It will astonish and please. FREE 











HORT-HAND. Send 10 cents for Full Set Self- 
Teaching Short-hand Lessons. No stamps taken. 
The Haven College, 1522 Chestnut St., Phila. Pa. 
'E PAY FREIGHT and give | arge + catalogs. | 

to Book Ages nts. Send for our new catalogue. 

J. A. & R. A. REID, Publishers, Providence, R. I. 











containing 20 beautiful minerals and 
gems found in the Rocky Mountains. Address, Rocky 
Mountain Specimen Company, Denver, Col. 


- SEND, YOUR MAME ici So te 
” 


r, to save Half your money © 
| BitlGens —_ new mapof th 2 
fromt h Pole to the Be 
ATIONS -y ath COUNTRIES added tothe 
of all Sections for Serries. ieoaeeene eg tM 
THE WESTERN 


WORLD, CHICAGO, LLL 


CORSETS 


— PP gd 
dT apd chests iy unbreakable. 
port plinble-de. Ask your dealer for them. 
PEN MANS H I Ornamental work thoroughly 
wt at Eastman Col- 
lege, Pou hkeepsi Y. An art indispensable for 
teache fend ten aX ‘ catalogue and five specimens 


to "GARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Jorei 


Stam -- 100 rare, all different, , Bulgaria, 

Mex 1¥ Argentine,&c., l0c.; 1000 mixed, 18 ; 12 Mex 

| ico, 10c.; amaica, 46.3 5 5 Argentine, be.3'6 Br azil, 5c.3 

1006 Secleosl Hinges for inserting stamps in Album, 10e: 
— | Ag ents wanted to sell stamps from our excellent a 

oval sheets. Commission, 33 1-3 per cent. Price-list 

ree. Batchelder Stamp Co., 3113 Cass Ave., St. Louis,Mo, 


$2.50 CROWN FOUNTAIN PENS. $5.50 









tor business, Vrawing and 











ens 
CROWN PEN | ey 78 Btate & 


REED’ § sesier: Se TACTICS ma 


—mmmmee Signal oR. 
Sent postpaid by UGH T. ‘REED, Bor 64 Bor or Cl CHI AGO. 


We wish every reader of the Com- 
PANION might read Kent’s New 
Commentary, Manual for Young 








|Men. It’s a charming book for boys. The thrilling ex 
amples of What some poor boys lave secomplished ts 
enough to, to “fire up” any lire boy. Send $1.00 to C, 
Pub’r, Davenport, Iowa, for a cc opy. 3; 
| neh will be delighted. Ac apital book for a Bi day— 
‘o send that boy away from home. 


eu GRAPE VINES 


foovene eties. Also Small Frults. Quality unsurpassed. 
jo Vans fran Veryc sample vines mailed for 1§C._De- 
scriptive price list Bee. ‘eWis OESCH, Fredonia, N.Y 


The Champion Pop-Corn Sheller. 


Just the thing for shelling pop-corn, It 
keeps the corn from fiving about the 
room and is much easier than shelling 
it with the hands. Mailed to any address 
in the United States on receipt of 25 cts. 
Liberal discount given to dealers. Ad- 
em, B. A. MATHEWSON, 322 

t St., Provide > 1 ¥ 


Is a first-class trade, and 
ELEGRAPHY can be quickly learned 
= « . so 2,500 




















Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers. Best 

out. Send 2 2-cent — for Cata- 

logue. 8. DENISON. hicago, Ill. 

in 3s of every boy own- 

WE W ing a ——" press, that we 
may forward our catalogue. 


H. McALLASTER & CO., Chicago, Ills. 


New Pieces to Speak in School or Exhibitions. 


Finely illustrated. Twelve different books, $1.00; six 
books, 50 cents; one book, 10 cents; by mail, postage 
paid. Eugene J. Hall, "34 Wabash Ave., Chic .. Chicago, Ii, 

DO YOU CHEW GUM? __ 
If so, send 15 cents for a box of “Pinus Sabiniana” Gum, 
The pretes t of the California nut pine, so highly prized 
by the California Indians. Sent iy as it is gathered 
from the tree. In flavor and sweetness, far superior to 
spruce. Address, Elmer Stearns,Prawer 10,Redding, Cal, 


The new manufacturing city of 
the plains, whose magic growth 
and marvellous enterprise is 


attracting capitalists from ocean to ocean. For new 
prospectus giving full information (mailed free), 
address, HENRY MARTIN & SONS, KEARNEY, NEB. 


DYSPEPSIA, 


INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION and SICK 
HEADACH E. Cause and Treatment. Send for 
pamphlet. Address, A. H. Graham, Lebanon, O. 


PETER, PETER, PUMPKIN EATER. 


A humorous trio for Soprano, Alto and Tenor. Artis- 

tic, Melodious and Amusing. An immense success, 
Regular price, $1.00, Introduction price for 60 days, 30c. 
post-paid, W.F. Strong, Music Pub'’r,V alparaiso, Ind. 


Prevented by using ‘*‘ CESTUS,” 
a satan, harmless and elegant toi- | 
let rec Address, S AR- 


uisite. 
NOL D, 145 Milk 8S Boston, 
Mass. Price, — eT or 
package, © ircular on applies * on, 


AGENTS make $5 per day selling our SAFTY HOLD. 
BA ACK for Carriage and Cutter Thills. Sample,$ 
HERWIN BRO’S, Lincoln, Neb. or Brandon, W 


PANTS.®: 


Samples free. Boys’ Suits Ph Sent 
Manuf’s Pant Co., W CAGI yo 


LADIES DON'T 

PIN You R CUFF 
Use Adjustable Cuff Holders; Fit any Style Cu s. 

No pins, no buttoning, no sewing. ‘Sample pair 15c., 
pr. for 25¢., dozen $1, by mail; stamps taken. Agents 
wanted. — STAYNER & CO., a R.1 


iS ickeled Self-Inking Pola t4 Pe encil ‘emp 


ame in Rubber, 2O cents. yfor 























































Name, Town & Stateon, 2§c. Club of7, $1.35 
OF ‘Marks anything. Pint writing or stamp in ,15¢ 


Y Rubber Stamp Co. New Haven, Conn 
woop’s 


Acme Mocha & Java 


COFFEE 

is the perfect ideal of a 
delicious coffee. The 
product of the highest 
cultivation. Packed at- 
tractively in 2-lb. air- 
tight cans, retaining all 
the aroma, flavor and 
strength. If you really 
ap yreciate a Good Cup 

Coffee cut this out 
ond insist on ee 
this brand, 


Thomas Wood & Go.,Boston. | 





tes at work. 
We will teach you thoroug iy oy put you at work 
in either Commercial or a 4 egraphy. The Great 
Vet: is the country AY ag up in rite for our cire’s. 
ENTINE oo JANESVILLE, Wis. 


— Chewing Gum of newest 
flavor. Pure and delicious. If 
your confectioner, druggist or 
grocer hasn’t ‘ ‘The } Nadjy’ 

you can get five samples as 
large as this advertisement by 
pe: nding your address and 


three two-cent stamps to 
- SMITH MITH & CO., CINCINNATI, OHTO. 











Greatest inducements to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees and EMI Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27. 


For full particulars address 
P.O. Box ?89,New York,N.¥ 


MPS 100 varicties foreign, 10c. 200 varieties 
yy prianeraiee Cape of Good 
Bae 500 mixed, mixed (over 200 varieties) 
PFicligoland, set of 20 unused, 35c. Porto Rico, 6 un- 
ae 0c. Thurn and Taxis, 14 unused, 25c. War De ep't, 
10 unuse d, 0c. Brazil, 15 used, 20c. A’ age sheets sent 
to re sponsible persons. All kinds of . Rev., Postage 
| and Dep’t stamps wanted for cash or in exe hange. Col- 
| lections purchased. Correspondence solicited. Price-lists | 
| fre free. Stamp & Coin Exchange, Merrimack, Sauk Co., Wis. 
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ful 
No OOF GOLDEN. Wan’ BEA 


| 
| description of many other novelties see OUR HO 


SOR 










Youths 
Ladies 


Text Cards at same price as Easter. 


ecusifalt jiinetret d,a 
Rus PROC ed, & use! ere 


MARCH 7, 1889. 








FARQUHARS' BOSTON SEEDS | 


Are used annually by the best cultivators in New En 


| first quality seeds sold, all of which are TESTED. 
Before you buy, write for our New Catalogue; it isa 
em, containing many rare Hovelt ties ane. 
jes we alone offer. R. & J. FARQU 

















ry 


No 


And STEREOPTICONS all prices. V ist: TIONG 
| Am every subject for PUBL (i) iC EXHIBITIONS, 
etc.g A profitable business for a man with ps = 
ae Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 
| McALLIST ER Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


»RUPTURE 


Cured with prectetetin, wh, Dr.Horne’s 
Electro-Magnetic Belt-Truss, com- 
bined. Guaranteed the only one in 
the world generating a continuous 
Electric and Magnetic current. Sci- 











\ 








| 44 ntific, l’'owerful, Durable. Comfor 
| 5 table. 
ip Bitectiys. Avoid frauds. Over 9.000 cured. Send 


mphle 
Or. HORNE. | INVERT. 


t. Bleetrie Belts for Diseases. 














PRICE! We Bell DIRECT to ANIL 


By avoiding Agents you ~ od 
enormous ex 







they sell. 
PIANOS, $150 to $1500. 
ORGANS, $35 to $500. 
Sent for trial in your own home 
before ta ay GUARANTEED SIX 
Marchal & Smith Piano Go ‘2368. 2ist&t,, N.Y. 


ss» THE HANDY BUTTON. 


mR a strongest and most 
= of self-attaching buttons, 
Black metal for gents’ use and white povceiem for 
ladies’. AGENTS make big money handling the Handy 
| Buttons. Sample set, by mail, for 10 cents. State 
whether for lady or gent. Also the wonderful Gonver- 
thle Basket and Acme Toaster, by mail, 25 cts. each. 

CASSGREEN MFG. CO., 79 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, IIl., or 26 S. Water St., Cleveland, O. 


Vayter’s s Hospital Cure for Catarrh. 
Warranted to give satis- 
faction or money refun- 
ded. Sold on ten days’ 
trial. Price complete 
4$2.50. For pamphlets 
and terms of sale address 
City Hall Pharmacy, No. 
264 t Broadway, New York. 


BABY COACHES, 


Over 100 difierent designs. 






























Adjustable, 

Reclining, 
Invalid Wheel, 
Physician’s, 

Rattan roy4 Office 

INVALID OODS : A, 8 

BICYCLES, VeLocl EDE 

_ ba at actory prices. Special FREK 

nd oF cong for Catalogue, and 


-LUBURG MFG. CO.3w xscesereie ie 
en soME" BICYCLES 











J, in... ss 00...... 93S 
Be 48in. 50 00...... 8 
BE Wines: 45 00.0... 37 
st4l.---- 40 OO...... 

| of gem 85 00...... 37 

| tr 

EFS 

| 3 


oe AP 
BicycLes (\y W7\y¥ 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
Small Boys’ 20 in wheels, with parallel bearings.. 38 





% 





Vadte Por 24in., eb brake and mud guards... 3 


z 
a 
z 
® 
5 
a 


al: bearings ALL OVER. 
ST. ‘LOUIS, F 1] 


. 6. MEACHAM ARMS CO 


land (a statement we will prove to all who will call). On y 





191 WABASH AVE.. CHICACO. | 





| 
| 
| BEAUTY¢* POLISH=» 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
| No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 














Superior quality of TESTED SEEDS. Extensive lst 
of Enovelties in seed: my, C3 ne exclusively a own. 
00 New an eties ot Plant 


HORTICULTURAL ‘GUIDE FOR 1889 


ener or farmer; containin; eee a of our Latest 


ity— 
excsiient ay and entirely free from rust, so destructive to the of erent pat thise ‘Hrences for F 7 Ee E 


of this marr, - 


RTICULTURAL 6 
URRIE BROS., Seedsmen and Florists, vt ~_ 3, 


Oo, ex 284, ‘Milwaukee, Wis. 





. in stamps for 100-p: 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Guns, Police Goods, 
Rifles, Bicycles, 
Revolvers, Sundries, 


Fishing Tackle, 
And SporTInG Goons of every description. 
THE JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 
147 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. | 


\ 








Public Speakers: 


A TEASPOONFUL OF PROCTER & GAMBLE’S 
VEGETABLE GLYCERINE DILUTED WITH AN 
EQUAL QUANTITY OF WATER, WILL CLEAR 
THE VOICE OF MINISTERS, LECTURERS, 
SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS 
ADDRESS, 


Saree & GAMBLE, 
GLYCERINE DEP’T, CINCINNATI, 0 








THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 
Easily a Speed of 35 Words a Minute. 


WORLD TYPEWRITERS, 








Thoroughly Made, Practical, 
Rapid, Business. 


Do as good work as the most expensive. 
Single Case, $10. Double Case, writes 76 characters, 
$15. Walnut Case, $2 extra. Send st amp for catalogue. 


Typewriter Dept., Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


@ BELLNPE 

xe OH [OC 
&., 

DERE we MEY ERS 


PLEASE 
OEND MEK TOY 


SIFTER Le THE 
VE Iv: SGRI s 
RXGRAZIVE . PAPA 


Wi PEI YOUTHE 


HE STER CUMM\NS 


This letter was written by a little girl, six years 
old. The Toy Sifter she got was a miniature of the 
Hunter Sifter, the most useful kitchen utensil made, 
bein a Mixer, Scoop, Dredger, Measure and Strainer 
combined. It is for sale at stove, hardware and 
house The Tey ait stores. 

To ifter, which shows how the lar ge 














AP PICTURES and ALBUM CARDS 


Scrap Books, Paper Racks, Fans, Easels Work Boxes 
"ete. ThE CHILDREN ARE DELIGHTED WITHTHE, 
Childs pkge. Se Scrap Pictu res assorted 20c. 


“e 
sé “é 


50 
1000 « “ 6e 81.00 


Each package contains a beautiful variety of choice 


SN VED 


we offer them, Also SOUVENIRS for teachers, EASTER 
CARDS 50 latest styles, specially selected subjects appropri- 
ate for this season 50 cts. Birthday, Reward and Scripture 
Address Art Dept. G. 8S. V. ae 


Album pictures selected for this trade 
specially,} containing Animals, Flowers, 

Birds, Butterflies, Children, Ships,Comic 

, Scenes, Winter & Summer Scenes etc, 

/ We have never before had anything to 
equal these goods in quality, quantity 
and variety for the low prices at which 


Co., Clintonville, Conn, 


Sifter works and which will amuse a child, will 
sent free to anyone who will mention w here this 
advertisement was seen and enclose three 2 cent 
stamps for postage to 
THE FRED. J. MEYERS Mra. Co., COVINGTON, Ky. 





. T. MARSHALL'S PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE 
LACE CONGRESS. 


Having licensed others 
to make this Shoe and 
use my strap having the 
Patent Stamp woven in 
it, I wish to be held re- 
sponsible for only those 
having my name on the 
bottom, all of which I 
guarantee reliable. 





DO YOU SEE THESE POINTS ? 

They can be loosened like a Lace Shoe, and 

wee 3 not draw the ankles. 
put on and off as a Congress, saving 

daily lacing and unlacing. 

Are as stylish, neat and serviceable a shoe 
as » = made, and perfectly comfortable when 

rst worn. 

Do not buy any other kind till you have tried one pair 
of these having my name stamped on the bottom. 

If your dealer does not have them, write to 


H. T. MARSHALL, Brockton, Mass., 


Manu facturer of all styles 
Men’s, Boys’ and Youths’ 
Fine Shoes. and the 


Best Lawn Tennis Shoe 


made for Ladies’ and 
Gents’ wear. 
(See COMPANION PREMIUM LIST, page 545.) 


5-58) 40 COUPON OFFERS eeeaare 
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THE SELF-THREADING NEEDLE 
preserves tailing sight, helps good sight. BoNnaNZA FOB CAN- 
vassers, Sample package llc. 3 for 25c. 1 Doz. 75c. Stamy 

taken. STAYNER & CO., Providence, Re fe 


DO YOU WANT A 


, Gold Watch? 


< — ) Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
2) eae | ’ Fine Keystone Oust-proof, ful! ruby jeweled movement. 
—— ef “Was : Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. Payable only 


FIGHTING A RATEL. Price $38.00 Po 


" is describe . le : i WEEK. 
The ratel is described by Mr. Boyle as a “little, If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
long-nosed, savage creature” of South Africa. Its come our Agent, write for full particulars, 


way of fighting is certainly novel, but it can scarcely The Keystone Watch Club Co. | 
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LADIES, SEE HERE! 





Nearly Fifty Thousand Sold. 














be called amusin Mr. B tells a story of this Sam si mailed and } seaites oneal u Ay By (@erfect substitute | for 
e called amusing. Mr. B— tells a story ° . ample mailed 3 srfect satisfaction guarantee | sets). Cata. se "ee, 
eae it “¢! id t6 him by tive of ti 926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, receipt of 1c. ‘Agents wanted. Boys and Girls can more | °°7#ts). Cata. sent free. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ” Rersgrence—Any Commercial Agency. than double their money selling them. Send 2c. stam BATES & co., 
country. = - perms, by bag Bt Sd galy - this ao. Se é| 47 Winter St., Boston. 
P pring Gun Co., Hazleton, Pa. rs. of Pat’d Specialties, " " 
It was the first time I had a shot-gun. My father A Good investment. ee Be sdf ——— Agents wanted. 


was with me, but in returning home he stayed to 
chat with a friend. I saw the ratel creeping round 
an ant-hill. He cantered off not very fast. and I 
fired at an easy range. The brute turned heels over 
head, just as they do for hours at a time when they 
are playing. 


> ng” 
Titi 
If you have seen ratels in a cage, you must have 


a yi 
been amused by their performance. But it was no| We have instock 900 pairs of the popular All Clamp | 
fun this time. He came back. I had no second | ect —* ty : 


. ; » price is $1.25 per pair. 
barrel and no knife. It was awkward. | = ran oe Skates. bong — he: : ioe = 
The creature paused once, as if in pain, but never | TO Close them out at once we offer them at 45 cts, , ? 
took his eyes off me. I did not think of running, | Pet pair. Order at once. It will pay you to keep them The above is a fair sample after using the common 
but clubbed my gun and stood, prepared to meet a | over for next winter's sport. erasive rubber. 
spring. As to size, postage or express, see the Premium 
It was the oddest chance that no one had ever told | List, page 535. | 
me how the ratel fights. Almost every boy in the 
— tc it, _ I didn’t. To wait thus, expecting PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
a leap breast-high, is to give him exactly the chance " CO ’ . 35. | 
he wants. Hesltetin not a second, the ratel glided Publishers “Youth’s Companion.” Boston, MASS. | 
swiftly in and seized my feet. I hacked him with 
the butt end, kicked at him, shouted my loudest, but Do you tear your clothes 


he gnawed with the pertinacity of a bull-dog. At) and wear them out in wash- 
every blow his teeth closed like a vise. I seized his | 4 


long tail, wrenched and twisted it, but the ratel mg 
wil not quit hold if he be cut in pieces. Are your fine linens pulled 


Not a moment, I suppose, the struggle lasted. The 7 
muscles of my instep were cut through, and I out of shape and spotted 


tumbled backward—not full length, but against the Do all your family scold 

— =e saved ro fromm probably. and grow about the terrible 
The brute let go, as it does when its victim drops ;. 7 

to spring upon his throat, and rip his stomach with destructiveness of the wash 

his hind claws. But I lifted myself upon my elbows, | WOMaN, spoiling everything 

oe ag the — of the mound. That | she washes 

might only huve prolonged the struggle, but m 

father ran up at the moment. I was many sneutine Do you want to know how 

in bed, and many more on crutches. to avoid all this 


Buy an EMPIRE WRINGER. 
Itis the only PURCHASE GEAR 
eer made. — 2 times the am, = 50 
wor of an ore inary Wringer, “ F weey! —- 0.2,. -« ~— a 
Send 10 cents for sample pair with |-2 the labor. Needs no oil Jenc ste a ane » will forward : y of t “ 
WILLCOK COMFORT CUFF HOLDERS. | 80 does 2002 grease ihe elethes, ‘9 Send us a postal note and we will forward any of the 


yon pre ~ Ry ee receipt of price. For sale by all 
(In Jewel Box 15.) 8. P. & S. H. he i @ dealers in Toilet Goods. 
LLCOR  iabhoce® SH: | The Crank is not attached to 


SPLENDID. AGENTS WANTED. either roll. Avoid wringers with | Cc. J. BAILEY & Co., 
MOONFLOWER PLANTS sszRONG cranks on rolls, as they are 132 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 

Mailed di t fi G ia fl SEEDLINGS — arene & House- FREE TO F.A M. Fine Colored Engravin, 
Mé Bi = ¥4 rom our Georgia flower farm 4 er ir ° 2 AM. 

30 cts. cach: 4 for 1.00, Order BOW, stock limited, vife Tormentors, Agents 


































SSSA 


Will not smooch the surface of anything on which pen- 
cil marks are drawn, It is made from the finest _erasive 
compound, formed into teeth, that when applied, brush 
the lead from the surface, without soiling or destroying 
he finish of even the finest TISSUE PAPER. With this 
he finest line can be taken from a drawing without in- 
ry to the balance. DRAUGHTSMEN, ARCHITECTS, 
OOK-KEEPERS and all who wish to correct their work 
neatly, can do so by using Bailey’s Erasive Brush. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS EACH. 
*s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, (3x 5in.) $1.50 
ea Toilet Brush, . ° ° ° e 25 
“© Hand Brush (size 3 x 154 in.) - a 
* Blacking Dauber, . ‘ ° ? 
ved Ink and Pencil Eraser, . e ° 5) 
vi Tooth Brush, No. 1, ° e ° 40 











Barry’s Tricopherous warranted to cause new 
hair to grow on bald heads. Richly perfumed. [Adv. 




































mak eli he of the Ancient Salldig in lenaee, — 

California Grown Pansy Seed, Superb Sorts € money selling the the first G. L, of F.A.M. was he’ jarge 
mixed, 20 cts. pkt. Catalogue all’ flower seeds free. Empire A mmwesen 4 and gee = ~< yp re prone = 
FLORAL SUPPLY CO., Binghamton, N. Y., and Minneapolis, Minn. are blessed by pur- Shem, (GF Beware of spurious Masonic 


buoks. REDDING & CO., Masonic Publishers 
chasers. and Manuf 731 Broadway, New York, 


ENTERPRISE M’F’G CO.,™sxina 


$55 5 5 








pCHING 
ide¢%.Back 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney and 
Uterine Pain, Rheumatic, Sciatie, Sharp and Weaken- 
ing Pains, relieved infone minute by the 


CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, | 














BR EBE 












Tho fret and only. tastandeneons pate Riting, steenath, | UNEXCELLED UNEXCELLED 
POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston.” = | FOR TOR 
| CHOPPING CHOPPING 
B O O KS | Sausage Meat, Clams, 
Ey Mince Meat, Scrap Meat for 
= = es Codfish, Poultry, 
= Hamburg Steak Corn for Fritters, 
for Dyspeptics, Tripe, 
Hash, , Scrapple, Suet, 
Hog’s-Head | Cocoanut, 
Cheese, | |Also for making 
Chicken Salad, | chops , |Beef Tea 
“— — | One Pound 4@ : | for Invalids, 
cken | . ' 
Dickens, 15 vols., - « « $4.75. Croquettes, oo V4 7 a 
Scott, i2vols, . . « .- 5.00. &c., &c. a. 
Macaulay’s England, 5vols. . 1.75. —— caaiainatiaas 


Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vols., ° ‘ 2.50. 
Hume’s England, 6 vols., . ° 2.25. 


If you cannot get 


thie MEAT CHOP- SOLD BY ALL HARD- 











z WARE and HOUSE 
‘i e 7~ PER from your | 4 
Thac keray, complete, 10 vols., . 4.3 5. cae Dedler | FURNISHING STORES. 
Hallam’s Middle Ages, 4 vols., . 2.25. send $2.00to us and point 
The above prices are much lower than have ever been } we will express by 
quoted by any book house in America. first fast train. No. 5, Family Size, Illustrated Catalogue 
The books are all printed on good paper, with clear . Price, $2.00 Mailed FREE. 
type, and are substantially bound in cloth. Remember Mention this paper.| > 
that they are all the regular Illustrated library | 
editions. 











They must be sent by express, and the charges paid by | 


‘Saat ricer rome | SCOTE® HAIR CURLER “XN 
1e above special prices are good for one month 
only. ELECTR ic AWAY. 


PERRY MASON & Co., +f Ae ie wrannt solicitations of many ss poe | + ay te se Ey we pave Lar puptaced this “= nt em 

, x - tiful Electric ‘ nN > ‘orset. To quickly introduce it to readers of the COMPANION, The Pall-Mz 
Publishers “Youth’s Companion.” BosTON, MASS. | ff Electric ‘Association, of Lyndon and New York, make the following offer for 30 days: Tf you cannot get it at 
your nearest store, remit at once the price, $1.25, with 15 cts. added for postage and packing. We will then 
send you (FREE) with the Corset, one of Dr, Scott’s Electric Hair Curlers, retailing at 50 cts., and ‘*The 
Doctor’s Story,” an invaluable book (price, 2 cts.). It is an improvement over any other *‘High Hip” 
Corset ever made, both in elegance of shape and quality of material and finish. In shape it is French, in 
quality and finish it excels the English styles. United with all this they possess the marvellous virtues of 
Electro-Magnetism peculiar to all of Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets. Therefore with this combination of excel- 
lencies they are unrivalled. Avail yourself of this offer NOW. 

It is made of fine Alexandria cloth 
of a beautiful ecru tint, in sizes 18 to g 
301 s, itis an unusually strong and § 
article, and a perfect fit. It 
possesses strong Electro-Magnetic 
curative qualities and as such is 
cheap at $5.00. We invite you to 
make a test of these wonderful cor- 
sets. 

The price of this Corset is $1.25 
and to those Ladies remitting for it 
Caries the next 30 days, we will for- 
ward: 


1 Corset, retail, $1.25 
1 Hair Curler, “ 50 
=» 1 “Dr’s Story,” “ 25 


INFANTS. 








The cut below illustrates Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Curler. It is remarkably 
ge with Ladies and Gentlemen. By 
ts aid the hair or beard can be curled 
in any desired style in from one to two 
minutes. It produces the “Langtry 
Style,” the “Patti Bang,” the “Montague 
Curl,” and any other form desired by 
ladies wearing their hair in the fashion- 


Price, 50 cts, 








1-10 THE SIZE. 
able “loose and fluffy” mode, Those 
who wear crimps or other forms of 
false hair will find this Electric Curler 
avery useful article. It does not break 
off and ruin the hair like the ordinary 
crimping process, and in wet or hot 
weather it works as quickly as in cold. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Dr. Scott, New York. 


LADIES: So that for the amount you remit 
you receive $2.00 in value. J 
> =a This offer is made to introduce this 
ee Corset to the readers of THE CoM- 
Your “Crimper and Curler” works 


= PANION. 
The very BEST GARMENT ever made, charmingly. Its effect causes universal 


The Doctor’s Story is an eminently y 
Because it Supports Stock- admiration. They are most simple 
ings and Underclothes from the to use. I consider them worth a guinea apiece to those who devote much attention to the over-changiog 
SHOULDERS, has nostiff cords, arrangement of the hair. 
¥ 









interesting work. 
L. LANGTRY. 


ifully and with perfect Remit price to Dr. Scott, $42 Broadway, New York, and to insure safe delivery, add 15 cts. for postage. 
ease and Aa By! ty heeding poe ong Remitlin Post-Office Money-Order, Draft or Currency in Registered Letter payable to ° ” 


Send for illustrated price list. Mention Youth’s Companion. CEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 
FOY, HABMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn, 











Best in the World! Nothing like it! 
SMITH’S COMMON-SENSE 
BROOM HOLDER. 


Holds a Broom either end up; is never 
out of order. After scrub ping hang 


your broom with brush down, and it BATES WAIST 
will dry out immediately and not mold | 
ays 





DRESS REFORM. 
Jersey-Fitting Undergarments, 


Silk, Jaeger Wool, Merino and 
Gauze, also Silk and Wool mixed. 


FOR 
Men, 
Women 


AND 


Children. 





INDUCEMENTS 


DRESS COODS. 


Previous to the opening of our Spring Nov- 
elties, we have marked several lines of desira- 
ble all-wool fabrics as follows: 3250 yards 
plain and striped Beiges, 50 cents; reduced 
from $1.00 per yard. 

1200 yards plain Suiting, 65 cents per yard. 

2500 yards Herring Bone Stripe at 75 cents; 
regular price $1.25. 

1600 yards Invisible Plaids, 85 cents per 
| yard, 54inches wide; well worth $1.25. 

1450 yards Illuminated Checks, 54 inches 
wide, at $1.00; good value for $1.50. 

Samples of these or any other Dress Goods 
sent promptly on application. 


James McCreery & Co, 
| 


Broadway and llth St., 
NEW YORK. 














| 





Over Fourteen Millions Sold in this 
Country Alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best Wearing 
Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


EVERY LADY 


A SILK DRESS. 

This is your op- 
. portunity.A new 
i: departure. 

i Sirxs__ direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 
© Our reduced 
{prices bring the 
‘ best goods within 
My reach of all. 

Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 



























y represented, or 
m money refunded. 
| See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
yy, Oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
: U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
; 50 years’ expe- 
rience. 

We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


'DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
= by any make 
—— - = of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. We send to all parts 
of the U.S. It will cost you only a postal card 
to see for yourselves. Send a postal and we will 
forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


\0.S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 














Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 
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THE BARQUE WITH THE SILVER WING. 
(The Legend of Thorfin, 1007.) 


Have you heard it—the Northmen’s Rune of the Rose 
In the climes of the sunbeanis pale? 
*Twas—Far from the night of the six months’ snows 
Went the barque of the silver sail. 
*Twas—Far from the lands of the frozen fens 
Lay the lands of the sunshine clear, 
And Thorfin followed the osprey’s pens, 
With his bride from Fiord Fere, 
To the land of the lily and rose, 
To the land where the wild woods sing; 
Oh, happy the bride of the North, who goes 
On the barque of the silver wing! 






The palace a pile of crystal shone, 
And its ice walls were mingled with fire, 
And minstrels sat round the mailed throne, 
With red torch, the saga and lyre. 
“I have married a wife,” said Thorfin, young, 
“And my bride is tender and fair; 
And I’ve heard the tale by the minstrels sung, 
Of the land of the golden air, 
Of the land of the lily and rose, 
Of the land where fhe sun-birds sing, 
Where the purple vine of the wined grape grows, 
And the winters are bright with spring. 


“My crystal sails in the silver mist, 
I will lift where the warm winds play, 
And over the seas of amethyst, 
I will bear my bride away. 
Far over the séa-road Eric the Red, 
Past Helluland the fair, 
To the pine-plumed mountain that lifts its head 
In the land of the golden air; 
To the land of the lily and rose, 
The land where the sun-birds sine, 
Where the purple vine of the wined grape growr, 
And the winters are bright with spring.” 


Frem the flords white moved the lateen sail, 
the flords white and gray, 
wt ue nights are fire and the sun is pale, 
An »now-mists veil the day. 
“Fare well,” sang the bards in the crystal halls, 
To the barque of Thorfin fair, 
“We atill will sing at the festivals 
Of the land of the golden air; 
Of the land of the lily and rose, 
The land where the sun-birds sing; 
Oh, happy the bride of the North that goes 
On the barque of the silver wing.” 
They came to the slopes of the New World’s Bay, 
And the either hills were green, 
But a red canoe with plumes of gray 





In the dusky nights was seen. 
Then Thorfin said: “The sun is bright, 
nd its summers are wondrous fair, 
But the wily savage lurks at night 
In the land of the golden air; 
In the land of the lily and rose, 
The land where the sun-birds sing, 
Where the purple vine of the wined grape grows, 
And the winters are bright with spring. 


“We will write our names on the sea walls clear, 
On the reedy rocks by th? Bay; 
And the legend leave of our young child here, 
Then sail o’er the seas away.” 
So back o’er the waves of the windy seas, 
The child of their love they bear, 
To dream of the mount and its sun-crowned trees 
In the land of the golden air; 
In the land of the lily and rose, 
In the land where the sun-birds sing, 
Where the purple vine of the wined grape grows, 
And the winters are bright with spring. 


To the fiords wild came the lateen sail, 
To the flords white and gray, 
Where the nights are fire, and the sun is pale, 
And the snow-mists veil the day. 
“The sail comes back,” said the bards of the halis, 
“From the land of lands most fair; 
Now what shall we sing at the festivals? 
For sorrow and death are there, 
In the land of the lily and rose, 
In the land where the sun-birds sing, 
And the world is not happy wherever goes 
The barque with the silver wing.” 


On their royal pens round Mount Hope Bay, 
The oy oh 8 scream in the noons, 
And the early bluebirds flit, and stray 
The herons white, in the moons, 
And the rocks of the Bay, the legends say, 
The name of the young child bear; 
Though centuries nine have passed away, 
From the booths of Thorfin there; 
And this was the Northmen’s Rune of the Rose, 
And the land of the sunshine clear, 
And the bride who sailed from the Norland snows 
And the waters of Fiord Fere. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 





———_____<@>—____ 
AFRAID OF A WORD. 


An unfamiliar word may contain volumes of ter- 
rible meaning when heard under alarming circum- 
stances. The author of “Letters from Majorca,” or 
“Mallorca,” as the word runs according to native 
pronunciation, had a disagreeable encounter with an 
unknown term when, on landing at Alcudia in the 
morning, he sought a dirty little inn there. 


Enter a couple of ruffianly-looking men, and I was 
immediately attacked with what seemed to me a 
horrible, incomprehensible word. This word was 
not ‘“‘abracadabra;” it was much worse. It sounded 
like karrawakky, pronounced with strong “k’s” and 
“r’s,” and deep-throated vowels. 

The air seemed full of karrawakky ; it flew about 
the room like sparks from an anvil; the two men 
hurled it at each other, and shouted it at me. 

What could they want? What was the meaning | 
of that word? Was it Alcudian for murder and 
sudden death? Had I been captured by brigands? 
was a price set upon my head, and would the English 
Government pay it? I trembled. 

Suddenly entered one who was apparently the lord 
of the establishment, and the scene changed. He, 
too, made use of the word karrawakky, but with him 
it had quite a new sound; it came down, as it were, 
from capitals to small type. The ruffians were turned 
out, and went on with their quarrel in the open air. 

He then made me understand that karrawakky was 
Mallorean for “conveyance,” without which I could 
never reach the train I wished to take. The ruffians 
had rival karrawakkies, and hated each other with 
an earnestness worthy of a better cause. 





—_—_+o-—____- 
DEPRIVED OF HIS LIVING. 


It is in Paris that the art of begging has produced 
its most remarkable examples of unconscious ef- 
frontery. A wealthy man in that city was told by | 
his servants recently that a man was waiting in the | 
hall below who had sent him up a letter. 





The letter contained the following application : 

“Respected Sir.—Your well-known and exemplary 
generosity has led me to hope that you will magnan- 
imously take pity on the situation of an unfortunate | 
widower, who has been cruelly deprived of his 
means of subsistence by the death of his wife. I 
am, sir, yours in distress, x. F” 


4@ 





SAID a little girl, coming in from the fields, ‘TI| 
saw “ pansy, and I was going to pick it, but it was a | 
butterfly, and it flied away.” 
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For Coughs, Colds and Consumption use the old Veg- 
etable Pulmonary Balsam of Cutler Bros. [Adv. 


adteenioness 

A Flower Garden for 50 cts. W. Atlee Burpee 
& Co., the well-known Philadelphia seedsmen, advertise 
in this issue a valuable collection of 15 varieties of choice 
flower seeds for 50 cents,—many of them being improved 
new flowers of remarkable beauty. [Ade 


GOOD NEWS. 


R. 8. H. Jennings of Deep River, Conn., President 
and Treasurer of The Russell Jennings Mfg. Co., 
Mfrs. of Extension Lip Augers and Auger-Bits, after 
much investigation and practical experimenting con- 
siders that he has discovered the Cause and Cure of 


ACUTE PNEUMONIA, 


that terrible disease which, when both lungs are affected, 
often proves fatal within four days after the attack. 

The Remedy employed is err only by himself. 

The Medicine is atomizec 
inhaled in warm vapor directly into the air passages of 
the lungs. 

On receipt of 25 cents, in silver (which will be de- 
ducted from price of apparatus, if ordered), he will send 
circular and Fut information, and answer any inquiries 
that may be made. For the benefit of those who may 
have friends ill with the disease, he would state that the 
cost of apparatus and medicine for an ordinary case 
would be SN and a child 12 years of age could follow the 
instructions and administer the remedy. The remedy 
is also very efficacious in Whooping- Joug , Croup 
and Diphtheria and the apparatus can be used for 
administering a great variety of other medicines, 

Parties in haste could deposit $10 with any National 











Bank for remittance, and the Bank after consulting | 


either the Bradstreet or Dun Mercantile Commercial 
Agencies, would not hesitate to remit the noney by mail 
and telegraph to Mr. Jennings to send the apparatus and 
remedy Via first express to the address required. 

Address all inquiries to 








S. H. JENNINGS, Dee ver, Conn. 
This treatment will not interfere with the internal or | 
| 


external treatment of the disease by any physician. 
N. B. For next advertisement ‘see first number of 
COMPANION issued in April. 





low to Sure 
SKin & Sealp 
DISEASES 
wrth the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF 
skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are speedily, economically and per- 
manently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, when all 
other remedies and methods fail. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purt- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
Prepared by the POTTER DrRuG 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








w Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin al 
ww prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 3 








Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- | 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the | 


only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 


‘What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks. 
Experience ofa Prominent Citizen. 


THe CaLrrornia SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE, 
Sam Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
alclimate, and I came to San 
Franeiseo. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg. 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


in our his- 
tory we 
have been 
forced to move into larger 
quarters to keep u with the 
emand from our New York, 
Worcester, Springfield, 
rovidence, Lynn, New 
Haven, and two oston 
stores, and our enormous 
mail trade. We now occupy 
two-thirds of an acre of space 
devoted entirely to custom- 
work, turning out more gar- 
ments than any house in the 
United States. “You can order 
by mail by our system as safely 
as if you could call at one of 
our stores, To obtain the Fa- 
mous Custom-made Ply- 
mouth Rock 3 Pants, 
first, send 6 cents, for 
which we will mail you 
20 samples self-measure- 
ment blanks, and linen 
tape measure, provided you TION THIS 
PAPER, or if you cannot wait for samples, tell us 
about the color preferred, with waist, inside leg, 
and hip measures, remit $3, together with 35 cts. to 
cover cost of expressage or postage, and we will 
forward the goods fe a to any address in the U. S., 
guaranteeing safe delivery and entire satisfaction or 
money refunded. member, also, that we make 
to your order, Full Suits, $13.25, Overcoats, $12.00, and 
that for any cause we refund money at buyer’s request 
upon return of goods, or make alterations or new 
garments free of extra charge. 


ey MOUTH ROCK PANTS Co. 
ress all 


mailto 11 t017 Eliot St,, or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


BRANCH OFFICES.—285 Broadway, New 
York; Burnside Building, Worcester, Mass.; 
Gilmore House, Springfield, Mass.; 60 Mar- 
ket St., Lynn, Mass.; Butler’s Exchange, 
Providence, R. I.; Register Building, New 

aven, Conn. 

Any one wishing to learn of our responsibility, may 
write the American Express Co., at_ Boston, (capital 
$20,000,000) or consult the commercial agencies. 
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EAUTIFUL 
WOMEN 


th ited States, Canad: 
mee Le England wear ” 


“GOOD SENSE” 


Economy and 


The Armstrong Mfe. Co., 


PATENT DUPLEX. 242 Canal St., New York, 
VENTILATED GARTER Manufacturers of 


( the Celebrated 
?, 


( Duplex Ventilated 











CARTERS 


eaury. 





by a steam atomizer, and | 








ee AND Buttons os ent instead 

of Clasps c 

autey EAWISTRONG | ARMLETS. fab fm hed 
AG __\AJ Factory: Bridgeport, Conn. 








Our well merited success for the past eighteen years, 
has induced imitators to place an inferior article upon 
the market. If you want the genuine, reliable goods, 
take none without our Trade Mark, which is on all of 
our boxes, and also on the clasp of every garter. 


iF YOU WISH A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN, TRY 


RELIABLE SEEDS 


PLANTS, BULBS AND GARDEN REQUISITES, which have been a 
) standard /or over 50 years, with the most critical gardeners. Ourtrial 
& grounds enable usto test all, and to offer only varieties of merit. Good 

new sorts a ' 

Speciatty. DREER S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1889 
is the finest Seed Catalogue issued. A complete guide to the Gurden, 
Farm and Pleasure Ground; contains twocolored plates, and 170 pages. 
Is mailed for 15c. in stamps, and includes your choice of one packet of 
the following novelties; Dreer’s Golden Cluster Bean, the finest pole 
bean ; Golden Self-Blanching Celery; Seminole Waterme!on, the most 
Inscious grown; Princess Beatrice Sweet Pea, the new blush color; 
the lovely Dahlia Gracilis, blooms from seed the firstseason ; Nastur- 
tium Empress of India,the richest crimson color; New Pompone Zinnia, 
in allcolorsmixed. Wil! mail one pit. ofeach of these varieties, includ- 
ing the Calendar, for 60e. Mention paper and ifa market gardener. 


714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


No PANSIES in the world equal 
Salzer's for beauty, freedom o1 vloom, 


§ size, odd and striking colorings. 
ANGELS ROBE-—A new, pure 
white novelty for borders or cemetery 
|| planting—Package, 15 cts. 
, Home, Sweet Home—A strik. 
| ing, new, fragrant, large blooming 
variety, over 6v sorts and colors. 
i Package, 200 to 300 seeds, 25 cts. 
f Cogepece Sweet Peas, ever- 
looming. Elegant. Pkg... 10c 
28 Pigs. Flower Seeds, Pd.. $1.00 
26 Pkgs. Earliest Vegeta- 
ble Novelties, postpaid... $1.00 
8 Belle Hardy Climbing 


LEADING RETAILERS 
everywhere. Send forCircular, 


FERRIS BROS, Manafactarers 


roadway, NEW YORK, 

















Pompons ZINNIA. 
HENRY A. DREER, 











ones, postpaid.......--.-- 50c. 
4 Perpetual Blooming Te: 
Roses, postpaid.......... ~ 60c 
Cobra Seandens and Moon 
Flower, postpaid........... 50c. 


Remit for any above and get ele- 
gant catalogue free. Mention this papere 
JOHN A. SALZER, LaCrosse. W's 


PLENDID FLOWERS and VEGETABLES ¥2o"s7 


NONE BETTER. Don’t purchase Seeds or 
Plants elsewhere before sending for my New 
Catalogue. All lovers of flowers should have 
it. Everyone wanting N EW and choice flower 
seeds should have it. Everyone who has a garden should havea 
ope Mailed free to all customers, to others on —— of 10 cents 
which can be deduc from first order, amounting to fifty cents. 
FOR Gets (3 two-cent stamps,) I will mail a copy of my Catalogue 
sand one packet of either of the following choice novel- 
es: New Dahlia Flowered eg ay has enormous double 
flowers resembling the finest dahlias; New Phlox Grandiflora, 
remarkable for the size of flowers and brilliancy of colors, ali colors 
mixed; Dwarf Champion Tomato, early variety. distinct in 
wth and foliage, a great novelty and a valuaple sort; New Rosy 
m Radish, the earliest, tender, crisp and delicious; New 
m Nutmeg Melon, without question the sweetest of all Mel- 
ons, the finest flavored Meion in cultivation, and best grown. 
‘ For 25ets acopy of my catalogue and all five of the above Novel- 
E EME Ute. ties mailed to your address. 
= ; AY I send you free by mail, 12 fine Geraniums, double 
So . For only o0cts. orsingle, or 12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus, or 
12 assorted hone Plants,or12 Basket Plants,or 6 Tuberoses and 6 Gladiolus bulbs,or 6 Carnations, 


Sorantanas and & Hellotropes ares, Charles A. Reeser, dnaansovuses, Springfield, 0. 
























EVERYTHING ‘.. GARDEN 
THE 

For 1889 is the handsomest and most complete Garden Guide ever pub- 

lished. Itis really a book of 140 pages, size 9x11 inches, contains three 


colored plates, and illustrations of all that is new, useful and rare in 
Vegetables, Flowers, Fruits and Plants, with plain direc- 


tions “How to grow them,” by of, Se 


This manual we mail to any 
address on receipt of 25 cts. (in 
stamps). To all so remitting 25 cts. for the manual, we will at the same time 
send free by mail, in addition, their choice of any one of the following 
Splendid Novelties, most of which are now offered for the first time, 
and the price of either of which is 25 cts.: One packet of Autumn Fing Cab- 
bage, or one pkt. of Yosemite Mammoth Wax Bean (see illustration), or one 
os Delmonico Musk Melon, or one pkt. Giant Pansy, or one pkt. Scarlet 
iumph Aster, or one pkt. Sunflower“ Silver and Gold,” or one plant of the 
climber Blue Dawn Flower, or one plant of the While Moonflower, or one 
Bermuda Easter Lily, or one plant of either a Red, Yellow, White, or Pink 
Everblooming Rose—on the distinct understanding, however, that those 
ordering will state in what paper they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & G0, 3c": 


AY HANAN HK 
DEF) ROSES 


sf Nw’ NS \wO PLANT 


GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


CHOICEST OLD. RAREST NEW. 


Among the latter we introduce thee CRAWFORD STRAWBERRY. 
You ! It combines more good qualities than any other. 
If you want PURE TESTED SEED or anything, 

for ORCHARD, GARDEN, LAWN or PARK, send for our 


VALUABLE FREE CATALOGUE 
BEAUTY! about i with hundreds of illustrations. {T’S A 


ORDER RECT. Get the best at honest prices, and save 
all commissions. Thirty-fifth year; 24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.. Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 
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FULLER'S SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 


By Andrew S. Fuller. 298 pages. 123 Illustrations. 


Judge for yourself. Mention THE COMPANION. [Adv. « This is the first work exclusively devoted to Small Fruits and is 
THE RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY : « the recognized authority. It is equally adapted to the needs and 
requirements of the private cultivator and the market grower. 


| It contains the results of years of successful fruit-growing and 
/RESULTS OF EXPERIENCE: COVERS THE WHOLE aR IUND of propagating Small Fruits, 
| het Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. While very full on the other fruits, the Currants 
| and Raspberries have been more carefully elaborated than ever before, and in this important part of his book the 

| author has had the invaluable counsel of Charles Downing. 


ie Ae As we gaze upon a new-blown rose, we invol- ‘THE FRUITS TREATED: . RASPBERRY, BERRY. 








Have you Catarrh? 

There is one remedy you can try without danger of 
humbug. Send to H. G. Colman, Chemist, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., for trial package of his catarrh cure. His a | 
mode of advertising is by giving it away. Postage, 2 cts. 
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’ the keenness of the sense of recognition in dogs. | 
; The late Mr. Eyre, a clergyman, left a dog which ha 
3 was very much attached to him at the country house | 
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PORK AND BEANS IN LONDON. 


Every one who has travelled knows what it is to 
be homesick in a foreign city; how all one’s sur- 
roundings depress one with a sense of their inferiority 
to the things we have in our own country. In such 
a frame of mind one may have all the delicacies of | 
a London or Parisian restaurant within reach, and | 
yet pine for some humble dish which memory asso- 
ciates with home. This was the case with a party of 
Americans in London recently. They thought how 
delightful it would be if they could only get some 
pork and beans there, and though the dish is almost 
unknown in England, they were told to their joy that 
they might find it at a certain little Italian restau- 
rant. The result is told in the New York Times: 

We examined the bill of fare. First T. lighted on 
“Bostone beans,” but they were under the “head of 
“sweets.” Then X. discovered ‘“Porco di beano” 
among the entrées. Z. found “Pork beans’ among 
the roasts, while under the head of ‘American 
Dishes” were “‘Bockwig cag,” “codtiss boll,” “‘corne 
bif ashe” and “pork Bostone bean.’ 

“Bring us some beans,” they said, and the waiter 


went away timidly, soon to return with an inter- | 


preter, to whom they repeated their order. 


“Ah, yes! Of course. You desire the pork off the | 


bean?” 

If we had ordered the forequarter, or the hind-leg 
of a bean, he would have evidently acquiesced with 
the same polite assurance. We began to suspect 


that the bean had been transplanted there solely to | 


entrap patriotic Americans. 


The interpreter went to the counter, and drew the 


proprietor aside. They talked rapidly and made 


operatic gestures. The proprietor’s wife hastened | 
The conversation rose | 


to join the secret conclave. 
to two hundred words a minute, all three speaking 


at once, and then died away to intermittent rum- | 


blings. 


The proprietor ran to the dumb-waiter in the wall, | 
and yelled down the shaft something that sounded | 


like **Boolobooloboolobah.’ 


There was silence for a moment, and then a deep | 


bass voice, expressing intense astonishme nt, came 
grandly up the tube. ‘It said simply: ‘‘Che ?” 

“ Santamariaemiserabilecomposiz ionedipore odibea- 
noperquatrostranieri,” returned the proprietor,much 
excited. 

There was no answer, but a second later the door 
to the kitchen stairs opened and the heud cook 
appeared, distended with indignation. He made a 
basso speech long and eloquent, and it was clear that 
he had resigned his position on "the spot. 

Then the proprietor, and the interpreter, and the 
wife surrounded him, ‘and the vowels flowed freely 
once more. All other business was suspended. f.. 
reputation of the place was at stake. They grew 
more and more excited, and gesticulated ‘tne. 
Then they stopped suddenly, and ‘bolted by acommon 
impulse through the doorway and down the stairs. 

We waited twenty-five minutes. Then the pro- 


prietor came upstairs, dre w a long breath, and sat | 


down as if relieved. Beatrice, his wife, followed, 
fanning vigorously, ond looking pretty "well done 
herself. Then came the interpreter, jaunty and | 
unmoved. He seemed to think he had saved the | 
lace. The dish arrived by dumb-waiter. It was a 


untarily exclaim, ‘‘How lovely !’’ Our admiration 
is excited by the color and delicate tints of the 
flower. So it is with 


A Beautiful Maiden. 





| complexion fascinate us. 
| charms result from the use of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


A never-failing remedy for removing all imper- 
fections from the skin and making the complexion 


PEERLESSLY BEAUTIFUL. 


For sale by all druggists) BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


These exquisite | 





Gon’ 8s Soap will be sent by mail ng 30 cts. | 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes by C. N. 
CRITTENTON, Sale, Peepetetes, 115 Fulton 

| Street, New York Cit: 


|fully treated and simple and inexpensive ractical 
| Her clear, velvet-like skin and peach-bloom | M ii mi n 









DWA RANT, GOOSEBERRY Cc ORNE- 
TA» REOHERRY ‘CRANBERRY, HUCKLEBERRY, 
SHEPERDIA. 
All the processes of propagation, root grafting, budding, 
ete., are described and illustrated. 


INSECT ENEMIES AND REMEDIES: 2: gremigs 


of the various fruits are illustrated. Their habits of life ar 


remedies are given for their control and extermination, 
This feature alone will save thousands of dollars to 
growers every year. 


GATHERING AND PACKING: fatering and pack- 


ing the fruit isa valuable one, and in ft are figured ath the 
—_ and boxes now in —- b> 

It will prove an invalu to every one interested in fruit 
culture, Neatly bound in exible Seth Covers. 


Desiring to a THE AMER- 
i an AGRIOULTUNIST, into thousands of new w homes, we will send a 
‘our months’ trial subscription on rece ipt o 50 ce nts in stamps or 
| accep fre regular subscription price being $1.50 a year), and to every one 
acce i 


ing this offer before May 1, 889, we will send a copy of the 

ve book prgettins 10 cents adaitte a is sent to pay mailing expenses or 60 cents in all. Five 
= tions for four months and five books sent for $2.4( 

HE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is ol n the world over «is the leading illustrated Rural 

Magazine, and we know if you read it for four months you will want it regularly. Address, mentioning THE 


YOUTH’s COMPANION. 
AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, New York. 








EXCELSIOR PEARL 


EROSE. 


Not a novelty, but an improv 
ment on the honest, old exqui- 
— fragrant flower of our 

other’s garden. Have the 
= and most carefully cured 
bulbs in the country, such as 
DS will be sure to bloom and give 
satisfaction. parses 8 ——- 10 
. each; or Se 3 
r dozen. Second size, 2 
4 cts.3 4 for 25 cts.3 
6O cts. per dozen. 


| ecm! Single Orange Flowered. 
oan Same price as double Pearl. 


NEW VARIEGATED. 
Beautiful striped foliage, extra 
7 and ieee f 4 owe 20 cts. 

One best bulb of each of 

the 3 Varieties for 30 cents. 
Illustrated Catalogue, tell- 
g how to grow Carnation Pinks, 

Flower Tuberose Bulbs. Offers 
ite of i bedding plants, and 

how t th given 





CHAS. T. STARR., 
quantile, Chester Co., Pa. 


MACEE’S 
EMULSION 





No other proprietary medicine has the 
endorsement of Physicians to the same 
extent. 
| None is used in Hospital practice with 
| so large a percentage of satisfactory re- 





New Sweet Beast 


Every one loves and admires the Sweet Pea, 
but very few are aware ofthe greatimprovements 
recently attained in this favorite flower. From 3 
extensive trialsat our /ordhook Farm, and our = 
recent visits to the leading growers in Europe, we 
have obtained The Best New Sweet Peas, 
including £ck/ord’s /inest New Hybrids and 
other rare varieties of surxfassing bvauty. See 
colored plate and illustrations from nature in 
Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1889. We offer 
our own mixture of the choicest named varieties 
at 10cts. per pkt., 20cts. per oz., 4 0z. for 75 cts. 


ROYAL PRIZE PANSIES. ,2 "<.on2 


originalidea, 
We have carefully selected the best varieties o 
English, French, and German Show Pansies 
Sancy, striped, , spotted, and Giant-flowered Pan- 
sies, of which we sell seed Your own blending, 
at 15 cts. per pkt. of rooseeds, or 2 pkts. for 25c 


BURPEE’S FORDHOOK PHLOX. 


A new strain of our own growing, pronounced 
by expert florists the finest ever seen, both in 
brilliancy of colors and large size. Pkt, 10 cts. 


BURPEES’ SUPERB NEW BALSAMS = 


The largest in size, most perfect inform,and 
most beautiful in colors. Per packet, 10 cents 


NEW FIRE-FEATHERED CELOSIA 


Strikingly handsome, with magnificent feathery 

poe i Dlumes of an intense fire color of rare beauty: 
eare extensive grow- and i der t 

is -~ as wellas se of THE sted FLOWER SEEDS, all Sel of heen 

owers to give ourseeds we will send by mail, Jostfaid, to any ad 

thorough trial, for 50 NATS ress, ALL the above FIVE Beautifu 

New Flowers AND ALSO one packet each ze the New Little Gem Sweet Alyssum,—Improved Scar 


et Ornamental Foliage Beet,—Striped and Blotched Petunia Hybrida,—New La Dw 
uaker City Mignonette, —Double Rose: flowered Portulaca ver a4 Dwarf Doub le ? lire Be mS 







































































, = chra Marigold, — 
arge platter whose contents were concealed by a sults = improved Double Mixed’ Poppy, —Giant Perfection Stocks,—New Miniature Sunflower and Extra Fin 

silver cover. 8 is 7 = Mixed Verbena. Illustration and direc- At regular prices the FIFTEEN PACKETS—all th " 
“Gentlemen,” said X., “I am about to rend the| No other remedy has cured so many| tions for culture printed on each packet. Choice Flower Seeds named in this advertisement— 

veil. Behold the myste ry. And he lifted the cover. | pages of = would cost $1.60, but we will mail the entire DIAMOND COLLECTION for 


Underneath was a symmetrical compact tumulus 
of pale white beans, an island rising from an ellip- 
tical oily sea of pale cream color. Resting upon the 
summit of the tumulus from end to end were slices 
of pallid fried pork laterally disposed. The beans, 
weak and spiritless as they looked, had a strong 
Neapolitan accent. In all their interstices chopped 
onion was visible to the naked eye; garlic to the 
naked ear. Yes. There was no doubt about it. 
There was —_ enough in those beans to be dis- 
tinctly audibl 

There was a pause. Language appropriate to such 
an occasion does not come in a moment, even to the 
most eloquent. There was a pause, and then they 
ordered the beans to be carried away, and in their 
place an Italian dinner. 


nti esnas acl ceainii> 
DOGS’ MEMORY. 

The Zodéphilist, an English paper devoted to the 

protection of animals from cruelty, tells some stories, 

which are apparently well authenticated, illustrating | 


of a friend while he left England for a long sojourn 
abroad. After two years Mr. Eyre returned, arriv- 
ing at his friend’s house late at night, and retiring 
without having the dog called. 


Next morning Mr. Eyre was wakened by the dog 


bursting into his bedroom, and leaping upon him 
with the wildest demonstrations of re ht. 

“How on earth did he know I had arrived?” 
asked the gentleman of the servant, who brought 
hot water. 

“Q sir,” the man replied, “it is the most curious 
thing! As I was cleaning your boots the dog rec- 
ognized them, and became excited beyond measure, 
and Ihave not' been able to quiet him till he saw 
where I was carrying them, and rushed up along 
with me to your door.’ 

A correspondent of the same English paper relates 
that he gave aw ay,at a vear old, a ‘dog which he was 
unable to keep in his London home. After eight 
years the dog was returned to its first owner. 

“The dog met me,” says the correspondent, “at 
first as a stranger, and then, with little animated 
sniffs of inquiry, going round and round me. 
remained still for a few moments while she grew 


more and more excited. At last I stoope -d and patted | 


her, and called her by her name, ‘Dee.’ 
“On hearing my voice the poor beast gave what I 


can only de scribe as a scream of rapture, , and le -aped 


into my arms. From that moment she attached 


herself to me as if she had never left me, and with 
| 


the tenderest devotion.” 
——<o-_____ 
PITIED HER HUSBAND. 


“At Home Tuesdays in March from three until | 


six o’clock,” read a simple-minded old lady on the 
wedding cards of a young couple of her acquaint- 
ance. 


“Well, well,” she said, deprecatingly, “Carrie 
always was an ‘awful girl to go, but I did think she’d 
stop her gadding round and se ttle down after she 
married; but this looks like she expected to go it 
worse than eve r, when she has to send out notice 
that she won’t be at home but three hours a week. 

“Great house-keeping she’ll do at that rate! I 
pity her husband!” 
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‘CONSUMPTION 
and other Pulmonary Diseases. 


SCROFULA 
is entirely eradicated from the system 
by its use. 

It is as easy to take as Maple Syrup 
|or Honey, and can be retained by the 
most delicate stomachs without nausea. 

IF YOU have a Cold, Cough, Bron- 
chitis, Dyspepsia, or a generally run- 
down system, you can regain health and 
strength quickly by the use of 


MACEE’S 








| Ask your Druggist for it, and take only that labelled 
| J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 











| BEFORE BUYING 
lA Grate, write for an illustrated circular of THE 


ALDINE FIRE-PLACE. 


It can be piped to common chimneys. The Aldine 
produces warm floors, steady fire, constant heat and per- 
fect ventilation night and day. The condition of ho air 
about the head and cold air about the feet is obviated. 
It can be set and operated with less than one-half the 
| expense of any other grate, and where natural or other 

| gas is used for fuel, the result is as highly satisfactory as 
—— coal, coke, or wood. It is cleanly, economical and 
artistic. 

Doctors endorse THE ALDINE on account of the 
perfect sanitary conditions produced. For the sick-room. 
nursery, parlor or ee THE ALDINE 
has no competitor. 


ALDINE MFG. C0., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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& third their retail value, or FIVE Complete COLLECTIONS for $2.00. 32 to get upa 
= Five. Postage stamps accepted same as cash. If you do not want all the Seeds, give some to a friend 
S| ~s sy by a = bap: varieties would cost as much as the ag assortment. ORDER NOW, andi 
ady re- 5 for A handsome book of 16 
= ceived it, write also for BURPEE $ FARM ANN UAL Pagesyerr hundreds of illustrations an 
beautiful colored F saor , painted from nature. Ittells all about the BEST SEEDS, Bulbs, Plants, &c. 
including Rare Novelties thatcannot be obtained elsewhere. Entirely free from sensationaland exaggerate 
descriptions, is a trustworthy Guide, ofgreat value to every one who cultivatesa garden in town or country 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seedsmen 


zo Nos. 475-477 N. 5th St. and 476-478 York Ave., ” PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. WATCH FOR THE NEXT. 


























SOENE ON COFFEE PLANTATION Cc HASE & SA NBO R N. 
OUR COFFEES HAVE A NATIONAL REPUTATION REPRESENTING 
THE FINEST GROW 


SEAL BRAND COFFE: 


sare NOES 
g all others 
its richness and delicacy of fiavor. Justly called 

Soffes.: of America. Always packed whale Seadter’ cinerea aie 


air-ti tin can 
& \ skilful blending of sirone. fla- 


CRUSADE BLEN and aromatic high grade 


coffees. Warranted not to contain a sin: slo io bean, and 
suit your taste as no other coffee will’ at @ moderate feng 
packed whole roasted (unground), in 1 Ib. airtight parchment packages. 


We are exclusively an importing house, selli 
TEST E i, - a to deal ages. But to give Consumers an 
of testing our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon 
pa ay t a cents in stamps 40 cover the cost of can and postage, se: 
free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee. Address 
CHASE & SANBORN, 58 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
EEDS. Choice Northern Farm,Ve le, Flow- T Ag anted. C 3 
er. Send for free cata. Richard Nott, Eriinglon,. Vin | ue ay ors ents wanted. Commission lane NH 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 


Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | 


WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
— send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date cupeste your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ha as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


ODORS OF THE BODY. 


A certain odor is natural to the body, and it is not 
necessarily a disagreeable odor. Indeed, that of a 
clean baby is positively pleasant. It is rarely agree- 
able later in life, because few persons have perfect 
health and the full, normal action of their eliminat- 
ing organs. 

The lungs and the skin are the chief eliminators 
of what offends the sense of smell. Every one is 
familiar with the disagreeable odor in the breath of 
persons who have been eating onions. Other kinds of 
food and alcoholic drinks also produce an offensive 
breath, and so do various digestive derangements or 
effete matter circulating in the blood, and being 
eliminated by the lungs. 

The emanations from the skin often receive a dis- 
agreeable odor in consequence of the skin being re- 
quired to do work that has been imperfectly done by 
overburdened or diseased kidneys, or by constipated 
bowels. In the case of overburdened kidneys, the 
help given by the skin serves to prevent serious harm. 
In the case of diseased kidneys, it greatly aids in 
prolonging life. 

Whatever the origin of the disagreeable odor from 
the skin may be, it is most marked in those parts of 
the body—the arm-pits, for instance—where the 
sweat glands are most numerous. It will be seen 
that, in all cases of this kind, the removal of the 
odor must come from improving the general health, 
as well as from frequent bathing. 

But besides these causes of disagreeable odor, 
there is another still more marked—the derangement 
of the functions of the skin itself. There is what is 
called chronic hydrosis. It is characterized by an 
excess of perspiration, which, moreover, has an 
offensive acid smell. It is most frequent in the feet, 
hands and arm-pits. When the feet are affected, the 
soles are generally burning hot, red and exceedingly 
tender. 

If there is any nervous debility in the case,—and 
this is often the case,—the diet should be nutritious 
and generous, and tonic remedies should be admin- 
istered. 

Sir Erasmus Wilson, the highest authority on skin 
diseases, says that the affected parts should be 
washed with juniper—tar soap, and sponged from 
time to time with a lotion consisting of one part of 
liquor ammoniz to three of water. 

When the feet are affected, let the patient have 
two pairs of stockings, and interchange them daily, 
hanging the pair not in use out to dry, preferably in 
the sun. This will answer every purpose. 

In the case of women, “sleeve protectors”? should 
be used. 

aie slitaianintiani 
FORMS OF HAILSTONES. 


If any one has taken notice of the form of hail- 
stones, at any particular place, or in any particular 
storm, he has no doubt found among them a general 
resemblance in form. 

They are commonly globular, and if they have 
fallen through mist and rain, as is almost always 
the case, they show a growth by taking on coatings 
of frozen moisture which has attached itself to the 
surface. This moisture, in freezing, forms a coat 
over which another soon forms without changing 
the shape of the mass as it increases. Even with- 
out the help of a lens these layers are to be seen like 
the coats of an onion. 

How the nucleus, or core, as we may call it, of the 
hailstone was first formed is not so clear. To break 
them is to crush and grind to powder the whole 
formation, envelopes and all. 

A contributor to a recent number of Nature 
reports some observations which he had made upon 


Va 


Fic. 1.—Magnified. Fic. S--Uiaguiied FIG. 3.—Basal | 
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view; magnified. 
peculiar forms of hailstones examined by him on 
November 28, 1888. These forms appear to have 
resulted from the bursting of the globes of ice in 





| Suddenly the boy became livid, and began to cry, 
| for the cord got into a real noose around his neck, | 
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the course of their falling. These hailstones, the 
appearance of which we reproduce from Nature, 
| were four-sided pyramids. The surface of their 
| bases was convexly curved. The general length 
from the centre of the base to the apex was about a 
quarter of an inch. When sixteen of these hail- 
stones were placed closely together side by side, so 
| that all their apices terminated at the same point, a 
| half spheroid was constructed. 

The curved basal surfaces ran neatly into one 
another to form the external globular surface. 

It will be seen at once that it would take thirty-two 
pyramids of the shape and size described to make 
up a complete globe of half an inch diameter. 


} aii, cama 
| SAVED BY HIS MONKEY. 


An instance of the instinct and fidelity of a young 
monkey comes from Batignolles, a suburb of Paris. 
A little boy was playing in a room alone with the 
monkey, which is very fond of its young master. | 
The boy was playing with the cord of a window 
blind, pretending to hang himself, to the immense 
satisfaction of his simian playmate, which grinned 

| and chattered near by. 


| and he was in danger of an actual hanging. 


The monkey soon realized that something serious 
had happened, and did its best to release its master. 
| Finding this impossible, it quickly hopped away to 
another room, where the boy’s grandmother was 
sitting, and began to pull at her gown, to chatter, 
| grimace, and look wistfully toward the door. 

At first, thinking that the animal wanted to bite 
her, the old lady was frightened; but seeing that it | 
was endeavoring with might and main to drag her 
toward the door, she rose from her seat, and went, 
piloted by the monkey, to the room where her grand- 

| Son was moaning. The boy was instantly extricated 

| from his perilous position, though it'‘was some time | 

| before he recovered from his pain and fright. 

| Jocko, the deliverer, says the French authority for 
this narrative, received a nice little tablet of choco- 
late cream for its splendid action, and deserved it. 





+ 
WHISTLING JUGS. 


The potters of ancient Peru used to manufacture 
an ingenious musical instrument which may very 
properly be called a whistling jug. In collections of 
antiquities it is called a silvador, or silvio. Speci- 
mens are obtained from the ancient burial places of 
Peru. One of these which is owned in Philadelphia 
is described as follows: 


It consists of two vases, whose bodies are joined 
one to the other, with a hole or opening between 
them. The neck of one of these vases is closed, 
with the exception of a small opening in which a 
clay pipe is inserted leading to the body of the 
| whistle. The closed neck of this double vase is 
modelled into a representation of a bird’s head, 
thrush-like in character. 

When a liquid is poured into the open-necked 
vase, the air is compressed into the other, and in 








escaping through the narrow opening is forced into 
the whistle, the vibrations producing sounds. 

Many of these sounds represent the notes of birds; 
one in the Clay collection of Philadelphia imitates 
the notes of the robin or some other member of the 
thrush tribe peculiar to Peru. 


——_q—___ 
NO ROOM. 


It is not every child who realizes that, as a popu- 
lar writer expresses it, “something gets crowded | 
out” when people attempt to do too much. 


A little fellow, whose love of Bible history is in- | 
dulged at all times and in all places, was recently | 
reproved by his mother for lack of order. af: 

“You must get in the habit of putting away your | 
rubbers and overcoat,” said she, ‘and not leave it for 
| others to do.” | 

“Well, mamma,” said the young reasoner, ‘don’t | 
you know that a person’s head can only contain just 
so much? Nowif I put rubbers and overcoats and 
such things into mine, then Moses and the Kings 
and Proverbs will have to be crowded out.”—King- 
ston Freeman. 





eee 
HOW SHE UNDERSTOOD IT. 


The boy who gravely stated, in the chemistry class, 
that “coal is made of diamonds,” belonged to that 
variety of original thinkers who prefer their own 
interpretations to blind reliance on a text-book. 

A governess in a private family was once aston- 
ished, in a history recitation, by the statement, “The 


queen, on hearing this news, was so frightened that 
she flew into flinders.” 

“What can you mean?” exclaimed the teacher. 
on is given in the book, ‘The queen fled into Flan- 
ders. 


| “Oh,” replied the pupil, “I thought it meant she 
was frightened to pieces.” 


——_@—__—_ 
NO CHARGE. 


Mr. Holmes, hurrying along the road to catch a 
train, hailed Farmer Jones, who passed him in a 
gig, whereupon Mr. Holmes asked for a ride. 


Farmer Jones consented, and all went well for a 
short time; but the horse was frisky, and after shy- 
ing at several objects in the road, at last set off at a 
mad gallop, to the terror of Mr. Holmes, who was 
nervous and delicate, and rather afraid of horses. 

“I say, Jones,” he said at last, “I’d give ten dol- 
lars to be out of this.” 





“Hold your tongue, man!” replied Jones. “You'll 
be out for nothing in less than a minute.” And so 
he was. 

a | 
THE MAIN CAUSE. 

“De objec’ ob dis hyar meetin’,” said the chairman | 
| of a gathering of colored people, “is to considah | 
inter de financial en de pecuniary affairs ob dis | 
| chu’ch. Will de committee on finances please give 
| its repo’t?” 





Thereupon the chairman of the committee men- 

tioned rose stiffly and said, with great gravity: 

“De committee has only to repo’t dat it has made 
| a long en car’ful investigation inter de financial en 
| pecuniary affairs ob de chu’ch en dat de main en 
| principal cause ob de finances bein’ so low is de lack 
| ob money.” 

‘i a = 


REASONABLE. 
There is an explanation for everything, though we 
may not always find it. For pure ingenuity, how- 
ever, in cases of doubt, children bear off the palm. 





“I wonder how sugar lumps are made?” said | 
Fred, as he crunched a delicious cube. | 

“I know,” volunteered a younger brother, who | 
had thus early gained a reputation for readiness of | 
invention. “They just take a square sugar-cane, 
and break it up into little pieces.” 


Do not fail to read the advertisement of THE JOHN 
P. LOVELL ARMs Co. in another column. This firm have 
been in business in Boston since the year 1840. Every 
article sent is guaranteed to be just as represented.[ Adv. 


—_—_@_— 

A Good Reputation. ‘“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. Con- 
taining nothing injurious, they may be used at all times 
with perfect safety, and are especially adapted for 
children and invalids. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 





HUTCHINSON'’S GLOVES 
ARE THE BEST MADE 
For driving or street wear. Made with 
eare from selected stock and warranted, 
Those wishing serviceable gloves and to 
learn how to get them and save money, 


send stamp to the manufacturer for his 
book about gloves. Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


DRY COODS 


FROM 


NEW YORK. 


New Catalogue for Spring and Summer will be 
issued shortly. Send postal card for free copy. 


Le BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


-48, 50 and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 
Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty. 
Established half a Century. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


NEW 


DRESS GOODS. 


Exquisite Costume Cloths, New 
Skirtings, and a great variety of 
Spring and Summer Dress Goods 
fresh from the European looms, 
stylish in appearance, and thor- 
ough money-value, including the 
celebrated BARJEON CASH- 
MERES. Samples and cata- 
logue post free, 


Jordan, Marsh & Oo., 


Boston, Mass. 























JELIGIUUS 











Used by the United States Government. Endorsed by 
the heads of the Great Universities and Public Food 
Analysts, as the Strongest, Purest and most Healthful. 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not_contain 
Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price’s Delicious 
Flavoring Extracts, Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, 
Rose, etc., do not contain Poisonous Oils or Chemicals. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CoO., 





New York. Chicago. St. Louis. 
FARCO’S 







“BOX TIP” 


X 
SCHOOL SHOE 


is the Best Shoe made for 

boys or girls. Warranted no 

Shoddy and sold as 
follows: 

S1zEs—8 to 1044 1.25 

ll to 13%. 1.50 

lto2 1.75 


ABTS $ 2,5 O SHOE 


Congress, Button and Lace, 
FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


Our name is on the bottom of every shoe. 
t@~"Ask your Dealer for Fargo’s ‘‘Box Tip” 
and $2.50 Shoes. If he does not keep them, 
send to us and we will send you a —_ by 
return mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 

If you do not know what size to order, send to us for 
directions for measuring. A Handsome Calendar 
for 1889 sent with each order. 


C. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Name THE YOUTH’S COMPANION every time you write. 











ompetent Judges, 


Who try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, pronounce it to be the best blood- 
purifier ever made. Its success is as complete as was that 
of its manufacturers in their recent controversy with the 


Mn 
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*“T was troubled with rheumatism 





Dominion Customs authorities. 
It wins its way to popularity 
on the ground of merit. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


is the standard specific for all 
diseases caused by impurity of 
the blood. It is compounded 
from the most powerful veg- 
etable alteratives; is highly 
concentrated and therefore eco- 
nomical to use; and is especial- 
ly beneficial for the debilitated 
and feeble of both sexes. 
‘‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always been 
agreatseller. My customers think there 


is no blood-purifier equal to it.”,— L. M. 
Rosrnson, Pharmacist, Sabina, Ohio. 


“T was sick twelve years with kidney 
disease and general debility, and treated 
by several physicians without relief, but 
having taken seven bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla am now better in every re- 
spect, and think I am nearly well.” — 
M. Lupwieson, Albert Lea, Minn. 


so as to be confined to the house, but 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effected a complete cure.”— A. E. REED, South Boston, Mass. 
“Over twelve years ago a sore came on the shin-bone of one my legs. I 


om car remedies, at first, but 
places, unti 
years’ experimenting, failed to benefit. 


the sore enlarged, and started in new 


it reached from ankle to knee. Our best doctors, after several 


Last fall it became much worse, givin 


me no rest day or night. I was persuaded to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, an 
before I had used the fourth bottle my leg was entirely healed and is now as well 
as ever it was.”— SypNEY DEGoLYER, Justice of the Peace, West Fort Ann, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 





14 Like Ma ic,”” the effect produced by Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


Colds, Coughs, Croup, and Sore Throat are, in most 


cases, immediately relieved by the use of this wonderful remedy. 


It strengthens the vocal organs, 


allays irritation, and prevents the inroads of Consumption; in every stage of that dread disease, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral relieves 


coughing and induces refreshing rest. Aye r’s Cc h e€ rry P ecto ra | 


Prevared by Ir. J. C, Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by all Druggists. 





March April May 


Are the Months in which to 
Purify Your Blood. Take 


ood’s Sarsaparilla 
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